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ITINERARIES OF EDWARD L 
EDWARD II. 

I beg leave, through the medium of your pages, 
to call attention to a glaring and fundamental 
defect which pervades the “Itineraries of Ed- 
ward I. and Edward IL.,” compiled by the late 
Rey. C. H. Hartshorne, and printed in the Col- 
lectanea Archa ologica of the British Archeeological 
Association, vol. 1. p. 113, and vol. ii. p. 115. A 
defect of the kind which I shall describe is fatal 
in the highest degree, because it not only works 
mischief within its own limits, but it also inspires 
one with doubt as to the general accuracy of a 
table of dates in which the simplest laws of 
chronology are broken. A royal itinerary is a 
most useful and interesting compilation, and it is 
quite possible to construct one which shall be per- 
fectly consistent with truth; but in this Mr. H. 
has failed egregiously. 

It is a well-established fact that the regnal 
years of King Edward IL. began on July 8, and 
ended on the seventh; but if any of your readers 
will take up Mr. Hartshorne’s tables, they will 
see that he makes the regnal years commence on 
July 1, thereby misplacing throughout the whole 
table the first seven days of July by a whole year. 
This error is inexcusable in these days of im- 


AND 


proved record knowledge and chronological ac- 
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curacy; and I feel myself perfectly justified in 
warning your readers not to place implicit reliance 
on Mr. Hartshorne’s Itineraries. The error speaks 
for itself, because the years of our Lord are given 
as well as the regnal years, and so the tables prove 
themselves to be self-contradictory, without ap- 
pealing to external evidence. Take the first year 
of the Itinerary of Edward I1.; the computation 
is correct down to June 30, 1308, in the first 
regnal year; but then Mr. Hartshorne makes the 
first seven days of July following to be in the 
second year, which is absurd. July 1, 1308, is 
not the first day of the second year of Edward II. 
according to Hartshorne, but it is one of the 
closing days of the first regnal year. This is the 
grave and unpardonable error which pervades the 
entire Itinerary, making it, as I maintain, almost 
worthless as a dependable authority. Why, in 
the name of common sense, should Mr. Hartshorne 
thus divide his regnal years, when he takes the 
trouble to impress upon the reader, by means of a 
note on the first page, the fact that Edward I. 
died on July 7? If he died, as we know he did, 
on July 7, how can his successor commence his 
reign on July1? Surely the British Arche- 
ological Association is bound to offer some apology 
to its members for having been the means of pro- 
mulgating a contradictory chronology. 

The Itinerary for Edward I. is open to the same 
objection. That king commenced his reign on 
November 20, but with a curious perverseness 
Mr. Hartshorne makes him commence on No- 
vember 1, thereby misplacing the greater part of 
that month. 

These tables are disfigured by another defect, 
which might easily have been avoided; I mean 
with regard to the names of places which are 
sometimes modernized and sometimes not. No 
rule is followed. Why should we have West- 
minster, Berwick, or York in proper orthography, 
and then such a string of variations as these : — 
Pontisseram, Pountese, Pounteyse, Puntose, Pun- 
teise, Pountoys, Pontisaram, Puntese, Pountissar ; 
or why cannot Bokton subtus Le Bleen be trans- 
lated into its proper and well-known English 
name, Boughton-under-Blean ? 

In these remarks I cannot help being hard 
upon Mr. Hartshorne, because he has gone out of 
his way to be incorrect. Any chronological work 
which is based upon a fallacy had much better 
never have been written. W. H. Hart. 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham, S. 


CATHOLIC PERIODICALS.* 

In the same year, 1836, was begun a Catholic 
weekly paper, entitled Zhe Mediator and British 
Catholic Advocate. But its politics were too un- 
decided, and its management too feeble to secure 


* Continued from p. 4. 
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any great patronage ; so that it soon died a natural 
death. 

In 1836 also, in the month of May, appeared 
the first number of The Dublin Review. This 
periodical was projected by the Rev. Dr. Wise- 
man (afterwards Cardinal), Mr. O’Connell, and 
Mr. Quin, the last editing the first two num- 
bers. No. 3 was edited by the Rev. M. A. Tier- 
ney, and Nos, 4, 5, and 6 by Mr. James Smith of 
The Edinburgh Catholic Magazine. After this 
Mr. Bagshawe became the editor, and so continued 
till the commencement of a new series in 1863, 
under the editorship of Dr. Ward. 

In 1837 a British and Irish Catholic Magazine 
was begun at Glasgow by Mr. Kennedy, but only 
a few numbers were published. 

The Catholic Penny Magazine was edited by 
Matthew P. Haynes, but was discontinued after | 
some months, on the editor’s removing to Ireland 
to edit an Irish newspaper. 

The Phenix, a weekly newspaper, was edited 
by Dr. D. Cox, and published at Edinburgh ; but 
was discontinued after about nine months. 

The Courier was another weekly paper, published 
at Edinburgh. The editor was David Doud. 

The Tablet newspaper was begun May 16, 1840, 
by Frederick Lucas, a convert from Quakerism. 
In 1843 it was enlarged to the usual folio size. It 
was published in London till January, 1850, and 
then in Dublin. At one period the printers, | 
Messrs. Cox, in consequence of some misunder- 
standing with Mr. Lucas, brought out The Tablet 
on their own account, edited by Mr. Quin; while 
Mr. Lucas continued his paper as The True 
Tablet. 

Reed's Catholic Recorder began in 1841, but 
ceased in the year following. 

Another weekly paper began July 30, 1842, 
called The Cathulic: an Ecclesiastical and Literary 
Journal for the Catholics of the British Empire. 
It was edited by Mr. D. D. Keane. It came to 
an end, after seventeen numbers, on November 19. 
There was notice given of an intention to appear 
on December 30 as a monthly journal, but this 
was not carried into effect. 

A very interesting, respectable, and ably-con- 
ducted periodical appeared June 15, 1844, The 
Catholic Weekly Instructor. Tt was conducted by | 
the Rev. Thomas Sing, with the patronage and 
aid of Dr. Wiseman and other able contributors. 
It soon reached a circulation of 20,000 copies. 
It was published by Messrs. Richardson and Son 
at Derby. In August, 1846, it became a monthly 
ge. but was discontinued in December, 
847. The whole series makes four volumes of 
small quarto size. 

An attempt was made to bring out a small local 
penny magazine with the following title: The 
Good Shepherd, for the Catholic Eastern District. 
The projector was Mr. W. E. Stutter; but the 


| 
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attempt proved abortive, for not more than one 
number was published, which was on May 3, 
1845. 

The Beacon, a Weekly Journal of Catholicity, 
Politics, and Literature, first appeared April 18, 
1846 ; but after two or three numbers the Beacon 
was extinguished. It was edited by Mr. Doud. 

Of another paper, called The Catholic Weekly 
Miscellany, only about twenty numbers were pub- 
lished. 

Dufty’s Irish Catholic Magazine was published 
monthly. It began in January, 1847, and ceased 
in December, 1848. 

A very respectable, learned, and ably-conducted 
periodical, The Weekly and Monthly Orthodox, ap- 
peared January 6, 1849, under the editorship of 
the Rey. Richard Boyle. The second volume 
commenced July 7 in the same year, but the pub- 
lication was discontinued July 28, 1850. 

The above periodical, as also Dolman’s Maga- 
zine, were amalgamated with The Weekly Register, 
which began August 4, 1849, and ended January 
26, 1850. 

The Catholic Standard was commenced October 
14, 1849, and published as a weekly newspaper. 
A few years afterwards its name was changed to 
The Weekly Register and Catholic Standard, and 
so it continues. 

The Catholic Register and Magazine appeared 
monthly, commencing in March, 1850, as a con- 
tinuation of The Weekly Register, of which men- 
tion was made above. 

The Lamp:-a Catholic Journal of Literature, 
Science, the Fine Arts, §c., devoted to the Religious, 
Moral, Physical, and Domestic Improvement of the 
Industrious Classes. This well known and most 
useful publication was begun March 16, 1850, by 
the late Mr. T. E. Bradley, was afterwards edited 
by Mr. James Burke, and then passed under its 
present management. 

Mr. Bradley also began a Catholic journal in 
Scotland called The Northern Times. It was pub- 
lished at Glasgow, but was unsuccessful and soon 
abandoned. 

The Literary Cabinet appeared in London in 
1858. It was first of 12mo size. Vol. ii. came 
out in an enlarged form in 1859. <A new series 
commenced as vol, iii., but of this only a single 
number appeared. The discontinuance of The 
Literary Cabinet was much regretted, as it was a 
lively and well-written periodical, and contained 
an unusual quantity of good original poetry. 

The Rambler appeared on January 1, 1848, asa 
“ Weekly Magazine of Home and Foreign Litera- 
ture, Politics, Science, and Art.” It was pub- 
lished weekly till September, and from that time 
monthly till February 1, 1859. From May 1, 1859, 
it was published every two months. Finally it 
became The Home and Foreign Review, and was 

published quarterly from July 1, 1862. It soon 
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incurred the marked disapproval of ecclesiastical 
authority ; and the faithful being warned against 
it, the publication was soon after discontinued. 

The Liverpool Catholic Institute Magazine was 
commenced in 1856 or 1857. It was published at 
first in Liverpool, but subsequently by Burns and 
Lambert in London. It was discontinued in 
1858. 

The Harp, or Irish Catholic Magazine, was pub- 
lished at Cork by J. McCann. The first number 
appeared in March, 1859, but it was discontinued 
in the following October. It was revived, how- 
ever, as The Irish Harp in March, 1863, but ended 
in-February, 1864. 

The Atlantis was published in Dublin from 1859 
to 1861, making four volumes. The articles were 
generally deep, philosophical, and scientific dis- 
sertations, written by members of the Catholic 
University. 

In December, 1860, was established in London 
The Universal News by a company of shareholders 
nearly all Catholics, and the greater number Irish- 
men. Its first editor was the late Mr. A. W. 
Harnett, who was succeeded by Mr. John Francis 
O'Donnell, who continued to edit the paper till 
recently. The present editor is also an Irish 
Catholic. 

Of the Catholic newspaper The Universe, which 
began about this time, I can give no particulars. 
Application was made to the editor for informa- 
tion, first through a friend, and afterwards directly, 
but no notice was taken of either application. 

Duffy's Hibernian Magazine was published 
monthly in Dublin. The first series began July, 
1860, and ended December, 1861. This periodi- 
cal recommenced in January, 1862, as a second 
series, but lasted only till June, 1864. 

The Month, a magazine of superior character, 
first began in July, 1864. It has held on its way 
most respectably, and now flourishes more than 
ever under a new management. 

A new Catholic weekly paper commenced De- 
cember 29, 1866, entitled The Westminster Ga- 
zette, professing to “offer to all Catholics of the 
United Kingdom a common ground of union for 
the maintenance of Catholic principles on all the 
questions of the day proper to be discussed in a 
newspaper.” 

With this I close the list of Catholic periodi- 
cals, which, as far as I know, have never before 
been presented in a collected form; but which 
well deserve preservation, and cannot more effec- 
tually secure it than in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

F. C. H. 


WICK WRILPS, PICTOR. 

A satisfactory solution has at last been dis- 
covered of this puzzling name, which appeared in 
an inscription on the back of a portrait of “ Thomas 
Hobbes,” belonging to Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart. 
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It was communicated to “N. & Q.” as far back 
as September 3, 1853 ; and has not, I believe, till 
now, elicited any real or attempted explanation. 
The writing, in coarse black letters on the back of 
the canvas, stood as follows: — 

“ Thomas Hobbs. 

Philosophus Malmasburiensis (sic) 
Anno tatis 81.” 
“ Jo* Wick Wrilps Londiensis (sic) 
Pictor Caroli 2¢ (sic) Regis pinixit (sic).” 

There could be little doubt that the inscription 
was an ignorant copy of something better; but 
the painter’s name was a great puzzle. The pic- 
ture was lent to the South Kensington Portrait 
Exhibition (No. 975 of the Catalogue); and, on 
the close of the Exhibition in August last, Sir 
Walter Trevelyan generously presented it to this 
permanent institution, the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. 

When the picture came to be placed under my 
care, I had the back thoroughly examined, and 
found that the canvas, with the inscription on it, 
was a false lining that had been added many 
years ago, to strengthen the very much worn and 
already crumbling canvas of the picture itself. 


| On separating these two canvases, and for a time 


once more exposing the real back, the genuine 
inscription came to light, written in much smaller 
and precisely formed letters, without any of those 
deformities of spelling which characterised the 
copy. It ran thus: — 
“ Thomas Hobbs Philosophus Malmesburiensis 
Anno Aetatis 81. 
Jo* Mich: Writus Londinen** 

Pictor Caroli 24: Regis Pinxit.” 

The painter was therefore the well-known artist 
Joseph Michael Wright, mentioned in Evelyn’s 
Diary, and painter of the Twelve Judges in 1666, 
still in the Law Courts at Guildhall; and painter, 
in 1675, of a capital picture of Lacy, the comedian, 
in three different theatrical characters, at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, and recently cleaned by Mr. H. 
Merritt. He not unfrequently signed his name 
also “M. Ritus.” This portrait of Hobbes was, 
as shown by his age, painted in 1669— the same 
year that Cosmo, son of Ferdinand the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, paid a visit to England. Cosmo 
is said to have possessed a portrait of the old 
philosopher at Florence ; and Hobbes’s name ap- 
pears in Count Magalotti’s Diary of the prince's 
residence in London, under the date May 29, 1669, 
on the occasion of a visit to the sage’s distin- 
guished pupil, the Earl of Devonshire. It would 
still, as Sir Walter suggests, be interesting to 
ascertain whether a portrait of Hobbes is now in 
the galleries at Florence ; and if so, by whom it 
was painted. Grorek ScHarr. 

National Portrait Gallery, Westminster. 
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Cavtion to Boox-Burrers.—Please give up to 
me a small space in the next number of “ N. & Q.” 
that I may put your readers on their guard against 
a swindler. 


On the 10th of November I advertised in that | 


part of “N. & Q.” devoted to “ Books and Odd 
Volumes wanted to Purchase,” for The Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxxvi. part 11. About ten days after 
this advertisement appeared, I received a letter, 
seemingly from a trustworthy person, who gave 
what appeared to be a private address in town. 
By this letter I was offered a copy of the book I 
required, “quite clean, only part cut,” for 4s. 6d. 
and sixpence for the postage. I at once sent the 
money in postage stamps, but the book did not 
come to hand. In about a week after I had posted 
my first letter, with the money in it, I wrote 


again; and shortly afterwards received a com- | 


munication from a post-master, who informed me 
that the address given by the person to whom I 
had sent the five shillings was not that person’s 
true address, but a post-office. 

[ have of course heard no more of my stamps, 
nor of the scamp who has got them. He has 
wisely never shown himself at the post-office 
since. As however I have very strong reasons for 
believing that I am not the only man who has 
been deluded by this impostor, and as it is highly 
probable that he still pursues his evil courses, I 
think it right to put your readers on their guard. 

[ have not printed the name of the culprit, as it 
is I believe borne by persons who are honourable 
members of society, to whom the evil doings of 
their real or assumed namesake might give pain. 

Epwakp PEacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, Jan. 5, 1867. 

Puxnine Morrors.— Many of these are well 
known, such as that of the Vernon family, “ Ver 
non semper viret”; the Fortescues, “ Forte scu- 
tum salus ducum”; the Deedes, “Facta non 
verba”; the Hopes, “ At spes non fracta.” We 
also remember Dean Swift’s tobacconist, with 
“ Quid rides?” emblazoned on his coach panels. 

The following is, I think, an instance almost 
unique. In the year 1865, the Pilotage Commis- 
sioners of the River Tyne were formed into a 
corporate body with a common seal. The seal re- 
presents the mouth of the river, with a lighthouse ; 
a ship in full sail, with a pilot-boat in the fore- 
ground. The motto, which was furnished by a 
witty gentleman of the neighbourhood, is—* In 
portu salus.” The peculiarity of this is, that 
pronounced either as Latin or English it is equally 
appropriate : — 

“ Tn portu salus.” 
“ In port you sail us,” 


In truth, the English suits the seal best. I 


shall be glad to learn if any similar instance of 


this macaronic character exists. J. A. P. 
Wavertree, near Liverpool, 


SHAKESPEARIANA.—Changed “.. . ourwedding 
cheer to a sad funeral feast.” (2omeo and Juliet, 
Act IV. Se. 5). In Gillies’s Collection of Gaelic 
Poems, p. 204, occurs the following : — 

“ An leann a rhog iad ev d’bhanais 
Gv d’fhalair abha e.” 
“ The ale they had brewed for thy wedding, 
To thy burial it was.” 
J. L. 


Dublin. 


Fattine Stars.—During the night of Friday 
and Saturday, August 9 and 10, 1839, the heavens 
were brightened with innumerable falling stars of 
the first magnitude. Mr. Forster counted above 
six hundred. It is not a little singular that the 
people of Franconia and Saxony have believed for 
ages that St. Lawrence weeps tears of fire which 
fall from the sky on his féte day, August 10. 

Sera Wart. 

Otp Provers: Sprver.—I never understood 
the meaning of the proverb so often used in 
Kent : — 

“He who would wish to thrive 
Must let spiders run alive,” 
until I read in to-day’s Reader the following 
legend from the review of Henderson’s Notes on 
the Folk: Lore of the Northern Counties of England 
and the Borders : — 

“Tn the little town of Malton, in Yorkshire, about nine 
years ago, my friend, the Rev. J. B. Dykes, now vicar of 
St. Oswald’s, Durham, while visiting an old woman 
during her last illness, observed a spider near her bed, 
and attempted to destroy it. She at once interfered, and 
told him with much earnestness that spiders ought not 
to be killed; for we should remember how, when our 
Blessed Lord lay in the manger at Bethlehem, the spider 
came and spun a beautiful web, which protected the in- 
nocent Babe from all the dangers which surrounded 
Ilim, The old woman was about 90 years of age.” 

ALFRED Joun DUNKIN. 

Dartford. 


“To as I say, AND nor As I po.”—Is it not 
worthy to be noted in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
that this every-day expression is five hundred 
years old ? It occurs in the Decamerone of Boccace 
(I quote from the French of M. Sabatier de Cas- 
trés), Troisitme Journée, nouvelle vii.: “ Is 
croient avoir bien répondu et étre absous de tout 
crime quand ils ont dit, Faites ce que nous disons 
et ne faites pas ce que nous faisons.” 
H. Fisuwick. 

Carrton.—The other day, I heard this noun 
used very forcibly as an adjective by a Hunting- 
donshire woman, who, in describing the expres- 
sions dealt out to her by an angry neighbour, said, 
“And then she called me all sorts o’ carrion 
names.” She was unwittingly imitating Shak- 
speare, who has also used carrion as an adjective 
in certain strong passages in The Merchant of 
Venice —“ carrion death,” “carrion flesh.” In 
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Julius Cesar he speaks of “carrion men”; in 
Romeo and Juliet, of “carrion flies”; in The 
Second Part of Henry VI, “carrion kites” ; 
and in King John, of “a carrion monster” 
though nowhere of “ carrion names.” 

CurnBert Bepe. 


Drat Iyscription.—I copied the following from 
the dial on the south porch at Seaham church, co. 
pal. Durham, in 1863 :— 

“The Natural Clock-work by the mighty onE ) 

bag up at first, and ever since have gone. y 

No Pin drops out, its Wheels and Springs hold good, 

It speaks its Maker’s praise tho’ once it stood ; 5 

But that was by the order of the workman’s power ; 

And when it stands again it goes no more. 

“John Robinson, Rector. 

A. Douglass Clerk, Fecit. 

“Thomas Smith, ? 
Samuel Stevenson, § 
“Seaham, in Latitude 54¢, 51™,” 


A.D. 1773. 


Churchwardens. 


: ap A 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 
Queries. 
“THE TOWER OF BABEL,” ETC., BY 


JOHN JONES. 


I have recently met with a curious 8yo pam- 
philet, intituled — 

“ The Tower of Babel: or, Es 
Tongues. By John Jones, Member of eminent Societies 
at Home and Abroad.” 


It consists of six Essays, which occupy ninety- 
two pages, with a Dedication pr ay of three 
pages, followed by an Introductory Address of 
six pages. The object of it appears ‘§ be to prove 
“that the Celtic or British dialect was the mother 
of all the principal languages.” And the author, 
in his treatment of the subject, professes “to 
continue Mr. Le Brigant’s 
analogy, founded on former 
“adds fresh evidence concerning the first dis- 
covery of America by a Prince of Wales in the 
twelfth century.” 

The pamphlet is not mentioned by either Watt, 
Lowndes, or Darling. 
it, states the line of argument pursued in it, and 


{ 


emigrations.” He 


adds a short quotation from one of its pages, but | 


appends no account of the author. It bears no 
date; but as it is dedicated “to the Right Hon- 
ourable John Trevor, Jate his Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of Turin,” it must 
have been published subsequent to December, 
1798—which was the date of Trevor's retire- 
ment from his envoyship at the above-named | 
Court. The author's name is not included in any 
biographical work which I have consulted; but, 
from the Introductory Address, and some of the 
foot-notes to the Essays, I find that he resided at 
Pontrieux in Brittany whils t qualifying himself 


says on the Confusion of 


favourite pursuit of 


Allibone gives the title of 
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for an honourable profession, which he subse- 
quently followed abroad ; that he was a personal 
friend of Le Brigant, who left him his papers 
fifteen years before he wrote this pamphlet; that 
the last conversation he had with him was in 
Paris, in 1786; and that, upon the breaking out 
of the Revolution, he was forced to return home. 

I infer from the Dedication that the author was 
at Turin, but in what capacity Iam unable to say, 
during Trevor's residence in that city; that he 
was on familiar terms with him, and e njoyed his 
society there ; also, that he was advanced in years 
when he wrote this pamphlet, the date of which I 
fix about 1801. I will add, that a vein of Celtic 
patriotism pervades the whole of the sentiments 
which he promulgates. 

If any of his contemporaries who were his 
associates, or any of his relatives or connections, 
be still living, I trust that the several points 
which I have specified will enable them to iden- 
tify him, and serve as an inducement for some of 
them to furnish your pages with a sketch of his 
life, and a list of any works he may have left 
behind him in MS. LLALLAWG. 


HISTORICAL QUERY : 
“THE RISE AND FALL OF THE DE LA POLES.” 


After nearly a year’s hiatus—from the worst of 
all causes, bad health—I am, thank guodness, en- 
abled once more to enjoy my favourite hebdoma- 
dal publication “N. & Q.;” and I trust that the 
following will be deemed of sufficient interest to 
meet with the courtesy that I have always ex- 
perienced at the hands of the respected Editor. 
My reason for the present note is, that if I ad- 
dressed it to the Gentleman's Mavazine it would not, 
even if inserted, appear before February next, when 
the interest would to a certain extent have become 
somewhat relaxed. In the September number of 
the Gentleman's Magazine is an elaborate, and 
evide ntly a laboured article headed as above, and 
‘signed “ Bourchier W. Savile,” in which the 
writer works hard to show that De la Pole, Duke 
of Suffolk (temp. Henry VI., and some time Prime 
Minister to that monarch), was one of the greatest 
men of the age—a hero in war, diplomacy, and 
everything that could adorn human nature. The 
deep eulogy of the article is not now appa- 
rent, but that it is somewhat extravagant is plain 
to any reader. It had attracted the attention of 
my learned friend J. H. Gibson, of this town, who, 
amongst his unique collection of rare and curious 
works, has a pamphlet, the title-page of which I 


| give in full as follows : — 


“ Acts of Parliament 
No infallible Security to 
Bad Peace-Makers 
Exe ey ‘ed in the 
Life, Negotiations, Tryal, 
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Attainder and Tragical Death 
of 
William De La Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk, 
Prime Minister in the Reign of 
Henry VI. King of England, 
r occasioned 
3y a late debate in Parliament on 
the State of the Nation. 
London—Printed for J. Baker 
at the Black Boy in Pater Noster Row, 
1714, 
[ Price 6d. }.’ 


The account given in this pamphlet of the duke | 


is very different indeed from that given by the 
learned writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, who 
seems to have drawn considerably on the pam- 
phlet, but adroitly enough turns all the vices 
there attributed to the duke into prominent vir- 
tues, and omits what appears at p. 25 of the 
pamphlet, where the duke is designated as a 
“common nuisance and public pest of the king- 
dom ;” and if the contents of the pamphlet are 
true, the names are not too hard; but if Mr. 
Savile’s account in the Gentleman’s Magazine be 
true, the unfortunate duke is grossly libelled in 
the pamphlet. Mr. Savile cannot be correctly 
charged with plagiarism; but what I want to 
haye set right is a matter of history—whether the 
pamphlet or Mr. Savile is to be believed. One 
of the writers must be wrong, and for many rea- 
sons I would prefer to find Mr. Savile right; but, 
as I wish to read history correctly, I should like 
to have proof that the pamphlet is not the truth, 
which it appears at present to be. 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


Brreties.—“ As deaf as a beetle.” Why at- 
tribute deafness to these insects? If speedy flight 
on the approach of a footstep be any sign of hearing, 
they possess that sense acutely. 
Wrrrtam Braves. 

“ Bioop 1s THickerR THAN WarTeER.”—Can any 
of your readers inform me what is the meaning of 
this strange proverb, which not one of all the 
persons I have asked—to whom the phrase itself 
1s familiar—has been able to do? It is obviously 
used to signify that affinity of blood or commu- 
nity of origin is more powerful in deciding a 
course of action than other motives which might 
seem at first more obvious; but that does not 
remove the absurdity of using a phrase of which 
no rational account can be given, especially when 
it is brought in as an argument, as it was ina 
leading article of The Times. The thing to be 
explained is the force and consequent appropriate- 
ness of the words “thicker ” and “ water.” What 
does the latter represent ? PHILOPREPES. 


CHAPLAINS To THE Lorp LIEUTENANT oF IRE- 
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is any limit to the number of chaplains to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland? What are the pri- 
vileges of the office? and what is the qualifica- 
tion? In what year was the post of Dean of the 
Chapel Royal established ? ABHBA. 


Crryton’s “Crronotoey.”—In a publication 
in 1862, the author says— 

“Tt was stated in the London Times some eighteen 
months since, that the distinguished chronologist Fynes 
Clinton had proved to demonstration the era of 1859 to 
be 133 years behind the real chronology of the world.” 

Wanted, a precise reference to The Times or 
the passage in Clinton. D. M. 


B. Comte.—I have in my possession at present 
two fine engravings of the Church of the Monas- 
tery of Batalha and the Aqueduct near Lisbon. 
They are taken from paintings by L’Eveque, and 
are the work of B. Comte, of whom I should be 
glad to know more, as I do not find his name in 
Bryan’s Dictionary. BE. H. A. 


Tue Cuevatier D’Assas.—In 1762, when the 


| Prince of Brunswick attempted to surprise the 


LAND.— Will you kindly inform me whether there 


French army at Kampen, the Grenadiers who 
formed the advanced guard seized the Chevalier 
d’Assas, a captain in the regiment of Auvergne, 
and threatened him with instant death if he spoke, 
T)’Assas, judging at once the danger of the army, 
shouted out, “A moi Auvergne, voici les en- 
nemis!” and fell pierced with bayonet wounds ; 
but thus gave warning to his friends, who flew to 
arms, and, after a terrific conflict, repulsed the 
attack. For this act the French Government 
granted the family of Assas a pension. Some 
thirty years later, when all pensions and distinc- 
tions were swept away by the Revolution, this 
one was retained as a reward for a service done to 
France. Does it still continue to be paid to this 
family ? SEBASTIAN, 


Krxe Epwarp’s Mass.—The following letter 
appeared in the Chelmsford Chronicle, July 27, 
1866, and relates to so curious a subject that I 
venture to ask if any one can answer the question 
contained in it ? 

“ Sir,—Can anv of your correspondents inform me in 
what part of the Harleian MSS. Brit. Mus, the following 
quaint couplet is to be found, and the authority that Car- 
dinal Pole made use of these words to Queen Mary on 
hearing that she had abolished the English Communion 
Service (or masse, as our early Prayer-books term it) of 
her deceased brother, Edward VI., and restored the Ro- 
man office? I do not find the words quoted in any 
modern history of England. The fact that when the 
Prince of Wales comes to the throne he will reign under 
the title of Edward VIL, and the preference shown in 
some quarters to the first Prayer-book of King Edward 
VI., which I have been recently perusing, and am told is 
likely to be restored; the rapid progress of what is 
called the ‘ Ritual Movement,’ and the great popularity 
of * High Church’ services among all classes of the com 
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munity, all seem to bear testimony in a remarkable way 
to the truth of the prophecy.* 
“ Aw Anxious INQUIRER. 
“P.S. The couplet is as follows: — 
“ *Sixth Edward’s masse three hundred yeares and moe 
shal quiet bee, 
But Sevent Edward’s raigne anon restored shall it 
se?” 
Joun Pieeort, Jun. 


Firxt.— What is the proper derivation of Flint? 
With the exception of Montgomery, so called from 
the Norman follower of William the Conqueror, 
who subjugated the district, it is the only Welsh 
county that does not beara British name. Pen- 
nant cannot assign any derivation to the word. 
The county is totally destitute of the fossil so 
called, and he remarks further it is purely Saxon ; 
and notwithstanding it is not mentioned in Domes- 
day Book, was so styled before the Conquest. 
Lambarde in his Dictionary quotes Polidore Ver- 
gil, who calls it Fletum, because Richard II. wept 
bitterly there at the contemplation of his im- 
pending troubles. I have heard it derived from 
Fluentum, corrupted into Flint, from its local posi- 
tion on the river Dee.t 

THomas E. WINNINGTON. 

Keble Query.—In the piece given in The 
‘Christian Year for the third Sunday in Lent, the 
writer expresses his belief that all the classical 
stories of “immortal Greece” referred to sacred 
things, telling “of visions blest.” What, then, 
did “‘the sword in myrtles drest” typify ? As the 
emblem of tyrannicide, it seems rather to belong 
to the region of history than to the shadowy 
realms of mythology. R. 


LINEINGE OR Liverxe.—In a terrier made in 
1676 in the Registry of the Bishop of Lichfield, 
the following expression occurs : — 

“Nine lands or Ridges abbutinge upon the headland 
that belongs to Woodcocks Lineinge.” 


In another terrier made in 1695, showing the 
sums due to the vicar in lieu of tithes, there are 
these words : — 

“William Ramzor for his Liveing . 00 xiij iiij 
Rowland Turner for his Messuage . OOx 00 
Nicholas Dalkins for his owne Liveinge 00 x 00 
Nicholas Dalkins for Sheppards Liveinge 00 x vyj‘.” 
The words lineinge or liveing are probably 

synonymous, and obviously relate to some tenure 

of land. Can you inform me which is the correct 
word, and to what species of tenure it applies ? 
C. R. C. 

[* No prophecy but a pure figment.—Ep, “ N. & Q.”] 

Lt Another conjecture has been hazarded, as not im- 
probable, that the name was British, Fflwyn, a shred, a 
severed part : a name the independent Britons would na- 
turally give it, after the inhabitants had submitted to 
the Roman yoke, which it is evident from history they 
-~ long prior to the other subdued parts of Cambria.— 
2D. 
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MSS. BELONGING TO QuEEN Marcaret.—Can 
any of your correspondents inform me whether 
the two illuminated books said to belong to St. 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, the one a Prayer- 
book, the other the Four Gospels, now exist, and 
where preserved? Dr. Rock mentions them in 
| his Church of vur Fathers; My. Henry Shaw 
| names the Gospels in his Decorative Arts of the 
| Middle Ages. I should be glad if any light can 
| be thrown on this subject. M. G. 8. 
| 
| 


PEARLS OF ELoqvEeNce.—It would appear from 
what a friend writes to me that the — 


“ Pearls of Eloquence, or the School of Complements, 
wherein Ladies, Gentlewomen, and Schollars may ac- 
comodate their courtly practise with Gentile Ceremonies, 
Complemental, Amorous, and high expressions of speak- 
ing or writing of letters. By W. Elder, Gent, London, 


1655," — 


is a scarce book. The author in his epistle to the 
| reader writes, “ having penned this small treatise,” 
| and so on, intimating it to be an original compila- 
| tion. To test this, can any of your readers tell 
me the earliest date the following couplets ap- 
peared in print, and if earlier than 1655 ? — 


A Lover to his Mistress, with a Pair of Gloves. 


“Tf that from Glove you take the letter G, 
Then glove is love, and that I send to thee.” 


Her answer with a handkerchief: — 
“Tf that from Clout you take the letter C, 
Then clout is lout, and that I send to thee.” 
I have somewhere seen another version running 
thus : — 
“Tf from Glove you take the letter G, 
Glove is love, and that in me you C.” 
“ If that from Clout you take the letter C, 
Clout then is lout, and that is what you B.”’ 





W. Elder, Gent., claims this as his own : — 


“ A Welshman twixt Saint Taffie’s day and Easter 
| Ran on his Hostis score for cheese a ‘Teaster ; 
His Hostis choak’t it up behind the dore, 
And said, ‘Good Sir, for cheese discharge your score.’ 
*Cods so,’ quoth he, ‘ what meaneth these, 
Dost think her knows not choak from cheese ? 


F. W. C. 


’” 


Was this in print prior to 1655 ? 
Clapham Park, 8S. 


Joun Pureas, oR Freas.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me where I can find anything 
about John Phreas (or Freus) of Balliol College, 
Oxford, an English physician who died in 1465? 
I have read the accounts of him in Pitseus and 
Tanner, and their modern copyists, but I want to 
know more about him. Particularly, I wish to 
know whether he had any early connection with 
the celebrated Franciscan convent at Oxford, and 
its two famous libraries. Was he a student and 
lay brother at the convent before he went to 
Balliol 2? Also, I want to know the meaning’ of 
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N.S. P.D., which letters Phreeas put after his 
name in his printed books.* J. G. 


PAINTER WANTED.— Who was the artist re- 
ferred to in the following extract from Peacock’s 
Gryll Grange, as quoted in a late number of the 
North British Renew ?— 

“Yet thus one of our most popular poets describes 
Cleopatra ; 
trated the description by a portrait of a hideous grinning 
Zthiop.” 

Sr. Tx. 

Philadelphia, 

Porm.—Will a correspondent favour me with 
a clue to the authorship of a poem commencing— 

“ Hail! noble Muse, inspired by wine, 
James Scott’s superior port.” 

I am informed it is a parody on one of the 
* Lake School.” a. Wee 

Q wn tHe Corner (3 §, viii. 231.) —Will 
Mr. Hart make some further searches in the 
Treasury books as to “Q in the Corner,” who 
says in the Miscellaneous Letters of Junius (\xxi. 
Ixxiv. lxxv) that he “ drew his intelligence from 
first sources, and not from the common falsities of 
the day ol 

Mrs. Allenby 
600/. the place of surveyor of the pines in America 
for her husband. Captain P overbid Mrs. 
Alle = and got it for 8002, The matter was in- 
quired into at the Treasury. Mrs. Allenby inno- 
cently stated that Messrs. Robinson and Jenkinson 
were in Cumberland at a certain time, not know- 
ing that they were then in the room. Mr. Dyson 
attempted to browbeat Mrs. Allenby, but a noble 
lord had the humanity to interfere. Mr. Brad- 
shaw exonerated himself at the expense of his 
sister. 

Who was the noble lord? Robinson was Trea- 
sury Secretary, and, like Dyson, was present on 
the occasion to which Mr. Hart referred. Jen- 
kinson was secretary to the Earl of Bute. 
was Captain P p 








Jonn Wirxrns, B.C.L. 
Cuddington, Aylesbury. 
“Ripe a Cock-norsr.”— Can any one en- 
lighten me respecting the origin of — 
* Ride a cock-horse 
To Banbury Cross,” &c. 


Is it a political squib, or what ? R. 


Roverr pr L’Iste: Music or “ MARSEILLAIS 
Hyrmy.” — This is attributed to Francois Joseph 
Gossee, who employed it with superb effect in re 
opera, The Camp of Grandpré. It is rea lly by 
Rouget de Lisle. 


, Some biographical notices of John Phreas, or Freas, 
will be found in Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, ed. 
1840, ii, Leland, Collectanea, ed. 1770, iv. 60; 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, xi. 108 ; 
of MSS. in the Oxford Colleges, Balliol, exxiv.—Ep. } 


DOO-908 


and one of our most popular artists has illus- | 


| rest of the song? * 


bought of Miss Bradshaw for | 


Hunter could not identify M. R. 


Who | 


| not write as if he were 


Gossee arranged the air for 


and Coxe’s Cat. | 


He died at ie, Feb. 16, 
Can any of your 


band and chorus. 
1829, in his ninety-sixth year. 


| correspondents give me particulars concerning 


Rouget de Lisle ? ARTHUR OGILVY. 


Sone rv “ Toe Two Drovers.” —Walter Scott, 
in his novel of The Two Drovers, introduces Harry 
Wakefield as trolling forth the old ditty — 

“ What tho’ my name be Roger, 
And I drive the plough and cart.” 

Can any of your readers furnish me with the 

JONATHAN OLDBUCK. 


Surive or St. Toomas, Mapras.—Can any 
particulars be ascertained regarding the mission 
sent to this place by Alfred the Great, mentioned 
in Plegmund’s Saxon Chronicle, William of 
Malmesbury and es History of Eng- 
land ? Vide p. 262, vol. v. Gibbon’s Rome, Bohn. 

Was it to defray the expenses of this mission 
that the alms of the faithful were collected and 
sent to Rome and Jerusalem in A.D. 889 by 
order of Alfred, and to which he contributed 
largely himself? Vide Wendover’s Flowers of 
History, vol. i. p. 226, Bohn. MERMAID. 


Srr Tueopore Tatsor.—The memoirs of Mr. 
Ambrose Barnes, an eminent Newcastle Dissenter, 
were dedicated by M. R., in 1716, to his honoure 
friend Sir Theodore Talbot. Talbot had an in- 
valuable esteem for Barnes, and appears to have 
been a patron of letters, 

“ We have seen the succession of fire princes, and have 
lived to mourn the desolation of a reigning degeneracy 
through their successive reigns.” “ Being of the stock of 
the ancient Brittons, you cultivate the native love they 
alwayes had for their dear country.” “In a remote re- 
sidence, in a pleasant seat you live.” 

The late Joseph 

I hardly think 
that he could be a north-countryman. He had 
all learning at his fingers’ end. Surely we should 
have had other traces of him here, and he does 
familiar with Bernician 
mysteries. He would, I fancy, be later than 
Calamy’s heroes, although the five princes trans- 
port him and Talbot to Charles II. The only 
person, in : alamy’s book, bearing the initials is 
Matthew Randal of Higham Rectory, Somerset- 
shire, ejected, of whom no account is given. Any 
information would be very acceptable. 

W. H. D. Lonastarre. 


Who were the two worthies ? 


Gateshead. 

THrRockmorTon Famity.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to any records of the Devonshire 
branch of the Throckmorton family, whether 
printed or MS.? Had they any connection with 
the village of Butterleigh, near Collumpton ? 

OXONIENSIS, 


[* This song was inquired after in “ N. & Q,” 1* 5S. xi. 


| 343, but elicited no reply. ] 
{ 
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Tyter anp Hearp Famiries. — Required, 


any information respecting the Tylers of Bud- | 


leigh, Devon, living about 1619; and of a Job 
Tyler, who emigrated to America soon after that 
period. 


Also about Sir Wm. Tyler, who was | 


knighted by Henry VII. on his landing at Milford | 


Haven. 
Chamber to Henry VII. 
his ancestry. Also I shall be glad of any parti- 


Mr. Lewis, Bookseller, Gower Street, Euston 
Square, N.W. 


VALENTINES.—Looking over some family papers 
I have come across an old yalentine—old at least 
comparatively, for it was sent, I believe, very 
early in the present century. This circumstance 
has suggested to me a few queries, which, if asked 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” have never been satis- 
factorily answered. Where is the oldest known 
valentine preserved, and what is its date? Are 
there any old valentines among the rich and 
varied MS. collections in the British Museum ? 
What is the earliest printed valentine? What 
is the earliest printed book of valentines? Lastly, 
what is the earliest allusion to the practice of 
sending valentines ? 

I am aware of the allusions to choosing valen- 
tines in Gower, Lydgate, and in the Paston Let- 
ters, &c. My queries refer to the written or 





This Sir William was Groom of the | 
I am desirous of finding | 


Would a lesser man fail to obtain the immunity 

which the rashness of our naval hero gained ? 

This seems a question well suited for discussion 

and settlement in your valuable serial, and I hope 

all the cognescenti on your staff will combine to 

ventilate it. Pvuevus Pua@stiLes. 
Royal Thames Yacht Club. 


PassaGre ry “ Hamiet”: Wrern tHe Com- 


L a | MENTATOR. — Early in 1865 (3 §. vii. 52) I 
culars of Lady Catherine Heard (who wasa Tyler); | 
her husband was Sir David Heard.—B. A. H., | 


printed valentines which are so freely circulated | 


in this country on February 14. 
A VALENTINIAN. 


was a picture painted by Vandyke of Eleanor 
Wortley, Countess of Sussex, about 1640. Where 
could this picture be found ? D. B. 


forwarded to “N. & Q.” what I believed to be 
an original emendation of a passage in Shakspeare. 
It was a very small affair—merely the correction 
of a single word. I had taken pains to ascertain 
whether my remark had been anticipated, and as 
no commentator came forth to crush me, I flat- 
tered myself that I had really made an original 
suggestion. Shortly afterwards the Cambridge 
edition of Hamiet appeared, and a foot-note on 
the passage—“ he is fat and scant of breath,” in- 
formed me that the substitution of the word faint 
had already been proposed by “ Wyeth.” Icould 
only solace myself with the old quotation— 
“ Pereant qui anté nos nostra dixerunt.” I wrote to 
Mr. Clark, the coeditor ofthe ¢ ‘ambridge Shakspeare, 
to inquire who “ Wyeth” was; but Mr. Clark 
could not tell me where his remark was to be met 
with. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” say who 
“Wyeth ” is, or was, and where his emendation is 
to be found ? J. Drxon. 


Queries with Answers. 


A Scormsn “Inpex Expvreatorivs.” — In 


looking over an abridgement of Scottish Acts of 
VANDYKE’s Portnrart or Lapy Sussex.—There | 


Wearrne Forretren OrnpEeRS oF KNIGHTHOOD | 


tx Enetanp.—Some weeks ago, apropos of King 
Leopold of Belgium having conferred an order 
upon the ex-Lord Mayor Phillips, some discus- 
sion ensued in The Times and other daily papers, 
touching the power of a British subject to accept 
and wear similar decorations. Now it is well 
known that many such have been honoured by 
foreign monarchs; to mention only three—Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent, late Governor of Ceylon; Mr. 
R. H. Major, of the British Museum; and Mr. 
Pugin, the architect; who have all one or more 
such brevets. Now, can any of your legal cor- 
respondents explain on what judicial authority 
the supposition that no Englishman can wear a 
foreign order exists? Is the rule to the contrary 
merely based upon custom, or does its infringe- 
ment involve any penal consequences? Nelson, 
it is well known, bore several continental decora- 
tions not authorised at home, but he laughed at 
the idea of appearing at Court without them. 


Pariiament compiled by Sir James Stewart, | ord 
Advocate of Scotland in 1702, I find the following 
under the head “ Buchanan ”: — 

“ That Buchanan’s Chronicles, and De Jure Regni apud 
Scotos, be brought in by the Havers, to the Secretary 
within 20 dayes after the publication of this Act, under 
the pain of 200 Pounds, to the effect they may be purged 
of certain offensive and extraordinary matters therein 
contained.—Jacobus VI., Parl. 8, cap. 134.” 

Can any of your readers inform me if this bar- 
barous edict for mutilating George Buchanan’s 
best works was carried into effect? I can find 
no record of it in any contemporary history. 
Perhaps Mr. Robert Chambers, author of the 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, may be able to give 
some information on the subject. 

In a following Parliament (Jac. VI. Parl. 11, 
cap. 25) an Act was passed to the effect, that — 

“ Magistrates of Burghs, with a Minister, may search for 
and destroy Erroneous Books, and put the Home-bringers 
in Ward, until they be punished in person and goods at 
the King’s Will.” 

There is no record in any diary or journal of 
the time, of “Erroneous Books” having been 
searched for and destroyed. If the Act was car- 
ried into effect, the only documents which would 
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give an account of its working would be the 
records of Kirk Sessions. James MAcNAB. 

8, Mackenzie Place, Edinburgh. 

[The first Act to which our correspondent refers is 
that passed in 1584, which in the Act. Parl. Scot. is 
marked as chap. viii. It is entitled, “Ane Act for the 
punisment of the authoris of the slanderous and untrew 
calumneis spoken aganis the Kings Majestie, his coun- 
sell and proceedings, or to the dishonour and prejudice of 
his heines, his parentis, and progenitouris, croun, and 
estate.” After other provisions, it contains the follow- 
ing :—“ Attour, becaus it is understand unto his hienes, 
and to his thrie estatis, that the buikis of the Cronicles and 
De jure regni apud Scotos, maid be umquhill M* George 
Buchannan, and imprentit sensyne, contenis syndrie offen- 
sive materis worthie to be delete. It is therefore statute 
and ordanit that the havaris of the saidis tua volumis in 
thair handis inbring and deliver the same to my Lord 


Secretare or his deputis within fourtie days efter the | 


publication hereof, to the effect that the saidis tua volumis 
may be perusit and purgit of the offensive and extraor- 
dinare materis specitiit thairin not meit to remane as 
accordis of the treuth to posteritie, under the pane of twa 
hundreth pounds of everie person failleing herein.” 


That the prior provisions of the statute were put in | 


force we know from Archbishop Spottiswode, who in- 
forms us that, in consequence of this statute, Mr. David 
Lindesay was sent to Blackness, and Mr. James Lawson 
and Mr. Walter Balanquel of Edinburgh fled the country, 
and Mr. John Drury was removed in the town of Mon- 
trose, so that Edinburgh was left without any preacher. 
We doubt, however, whether the portion of the Act which 
relates to the deletion of the offensive portion of Bucha- 
nan’s works was ever enforced. 
of the British Museum seven copies of the two works, 
either conjoined’ or separate, published before the date of 
the Act, and none of them show any deletions. 

On one of the copies of the De jure Regni there is the 
following MS. note :—*“ Edinburgh, 19 April, 1666. A 
proclamation was issued here for calling in and sup- 


this Act would be registered, if they were so at all, not 
in the Session but the Burgh Records. ] 


James Girtray, CARIcAtTuRIsTt.—I can well 
remember when the daily lounger at the eastern 
sides of Bond Street and St. James’s Street, upon 
approaching Humpbrey’s shop in the latter, had 
to quit the pavement for the carriage-way, so 
great was the crowd which obstructed the foot- 
path to gaze at Gillray’s caricatures. This unri- 
valled artist had so happy a talent, that he de- 
lineated every feature of the human face, and 
seemed also to have imbibed every feeling and 
every attitude that actuated the person repre- 
sented. I am desirous to know, as his works em- 
braced all sizes and were very numerous, whether 
they have ever been published in a serial state for 
reference. 

During his stay at Richmond, in Surrey, he 
represented two of its celebrities. The first was 
Mr. William Penn (one of the remaining de- 
scendants of the great William Penn), then of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, who was one of the 
brightest meteors of his day. ( Vide the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for November, 1845, p. 535.) 
Mr. William Penn is designated by Gililray as “a 
man of penetration.” Mr. Richard Penn, the last 


| of the family of the renowned Quaker, and brother 
| of the foregoing, died in April, 1863, at this place. 


There are in the Library | 


pressing ane old seditious pamphlet, entitled De jure | 


Regni apud Scotos, whereof Mt George Buchanan was 
the author, which was condemned by Act of Parliament, 
1584, Writte in Latin, and is now translated into 
English. See Wodrow, i. 218.”—This is very inaccurate : 
the proclamation referred to was one of April 29, 1664, 
which Wodrow (i. 416) gives in exrtenso, and then adds: 
“ This proclamation is very singular. For any thing that 
appears, this translation of that well-known piece of 
the celebrated Buchanan was not printed, but only, it 
seems, handed about in manuscript ; while, in the mean 
time, thousands of copies of it in the Latin original were in 
every bodies hands.” 

The other Act referred to is chap. iv., 1587 : 
sellars and dispersaris of papistical and erroneous books,” 
whereby the Provost and Baillies, with ane minister, are 
It is evident 


“ Aganis 


empowered to search for and destroy them. 
that the minister was merely the theological assessor of 
the magistrates ; 


and therefore any proceedings under 


(See the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1863, 
p- 800, where are some interesting particulars of 
this family.) 

The other individual is styled by Gillray, “a 
Master of the Ceremonies at Richmond.” This 
gentleman was a lieutenant of the Richmond 
Volunteers about the close of the last century. 
He was Master of the Ceremonies of the distin- 
guished balls held at the “ Castle ” at Richmond. 
The figure, manner, address, and gestures of Mr. 
Charles Yart (for that was his name) were what 
might be termed Frenchified, and were admirably 
portrayed by Gillray. ®, 

Richmond, Surrey. 

| Mr. H.G. Bohn has published upwards of six hundred 
of Gillray’s finest caricatures in a handsome folio volume; 
and corresponding with it a volume of suppressed works. 
Both are from the original plates. To these Mr. Bobn 
has added an 8vo volume containing historical and de- 
scriptive accounts of the plates, compiled by Mr. R. H. 
Evans and Mr. Thomas Wright, and with additions by 
Mr. Bohn himself. | 


“ Racovian CatecnisM.”—What is the deri- 
vation or meaning of the “ Racovian Catechism” 
alluded to in the Saturday Review of December 8, 
1866, under the art. of “ Established Churches ” ? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Guernsey. 

[ This Catechism is considered the great standard of 
Socinianism, and an accurate summary of the doctrine 
of that sect. It was first published at Racow (hence the 
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name) in Poland. 
Catechisms, a larger and a smaller. The writer of the 
smaller was Valentine Smalcius, who drew it up in Ger- 
man, and first published it in 1605. 
likewise published in German, by the same Smalcius, in 


1608 ; but Hieron Mascorovius translated it into Latin | 


in 1609. Afterwards John Crell and Jo. Schlichting re- 
vised and amended it; and after their death, Andr. Wis- 
sowatius and Stegmann the younger published it in 1665. 
In the year 1684 there was an edition in 8vo still more 
complete, as it contained the notes of Martin Ruarus, 
Benedict Wissowatius the younger, and of one not 
named, In 1818 an English translation was published, 
entitled “ The Racovian Catechism, with Notes and Illus- 
trations, translated from the Latin, to which is prefixed a 
Sketch of the History of Unitarianism in Poland and the 
adjacent countries. By Thomas Rees, F.S.A.” This 
Catechism, or a translation of it, was committed to the 
flames in England by order of the Parliament in the year 
1652, Consult Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ed. 1845, 


iii. 571-576.) 


Junius: THE Francis Parers.—In the spring 
f 1862 an intimate friend of Mr. John Taylor, 
the author of Junius Identified, informed me to 
the effect that that gentleman was preparing for 
the press some papers of Sir Philip Francis which 
would be conclusive as to the authorship of the 
celebrated letters; and a letter, dated from Lon- 
don, May 12 in the same year, from Mr. Thur- 
low Weed to the Albany (U. 8.) Evening Journal 
stated, that “before the present year expires, all 
doubt or question as to the authorship of the 
Junius Letters will be removed.” Since then 
both Mr. Taylor and his friend have died; and, 
although the subject is still of much interest, I 
have neither heard nor seen anything further rela- 
tive to either Mr. Taylor’s Francis papers, or the 
evidence (which, perhaps, may be the same) to 
which Mr. Weed alluded. Pe srhaps the editor or 
some reader of ““N. & Q.” will be kind enough | 
to say in what position the matter now stands. 

ERIc. 


Ville Marie, Canada. 

[The late Mr, Joseph Parkes, who had purchased The 
Francis Papers, and also the original Letters of Junius 
addressed to Woodfall, had been for some years preparing 
for publication a Life of Sir Philip Francis, and in which, 
in his opinion, would be found conclusive evidence of the 
identity of Francis and Junius. The work was, however, 
far from complete at the time of Mr, Parkes’s death ; and 
although we believe the whole of the papers have since 


been submitted to the examination of one eminently quali- 
fied to do justice to them, we are not aware that there is 
any prospect of their being published just at present. | 


SASINEs: REGISTER OF SASINES KEPT AT GLAS- 
Gow (5 S. x. 453.)—1. What is the derivation 
of the word Sasines? 2. Sasana, in the south of 
India, means a grant of land engraved on copper 


The larger was | 


There are properly two Racovian | Can a common origin for both words be found in 


the Celtic ? MERMAID. 
[To sase, v, a. to seize, to lay hold of. 
* Ane haly iland lyis, that hait Delos, 
Quham the cheritabill archere Appollo, 
Quhen it fletit rollyng from coistis to and fro, 
Sasit and band betuix vther ilis tua.’ 
Douglas, Virgil, 69, 44. 

“Fr, Sais -ir, comprehendere, whence sasire and sasina, 
forensic terms.”—Jamieson’s Dictionary. 

“ Seisin, which imports the taking of possession; for 
seisin and seizure are from the same original, signifying 
laying hold of, or taking possession, and disseising is dis- 
possession.”"—Lord Stair’s Institutes of the Law of Scot- 
land, B. 11, tit. iii. § 16. 

The variation in the word is well exemplified by a 
Breve of 1261, and the Retour appended to it published 
in the first volumes of the Acta Parl. Scot., p. 90. In the 
first of these documents it appears as Seisitus, in the 
second as saysitus. 

“ By the antient law of feuds, immediately upon the 
death of a vassal, the superior was entitled to enter and 
take seisin or possession of the land,.”— Blackstone, B. 11. 
chap. v. § 3.] 


Replies. 
GIBBON’S LIBRARY. 
(3" S. ix. 295, 363, 422. 


Some questions veh been asked, and an 
interest created, as to the fate of Gibbon’s library 
at Lausanne, the following information respecting 
it—received in reply to my inquiries from a friend 
—may throw great light on its history, and ry 

satisfac tory to your curious readers. H. P.8S 
Sheen Mount, East Sheen. 


JOURNAL, 
“ Lausanne, July 24, 1820. 

“Called upon Dr. Scholl, in order that W. might 
see the library. Scholl was for ten years Gibbon’s 
physician, and bought the library for Bee kford for 10002. 
L¢ Sheffield wanted 1500/. for it, but finally closed with 
Beckford, who would not advance. This was in 1796, 
and Beckford has never seen it! leaving it in Scholl’s 
care. There it lies, with the Doctor—a very civil man, 
He says the operation killed Gibbon. He would have 
lived longer had they left him alone. They had many a 
consultation about performing it here (Lausanne) ; but 
with a person of Gibbon’s scrofulous tendency, operations 
should not be performed. 

“ After dinner Dr. Scholl, to show us the library. It 
consists of from 8000 to 9000 volumes. Beckford carried 
away four or five-and-twenty only, and one has been given 


| away by Dr. Se holl himself—the ose are albthat are wanting. 
| A Mr. Brown applied thro’ the Doctor to Beckford, offer- 


ing 20007. The answer was: ‘Je ne suis pas marchand 
de livres.’ Webster made a catalogue of it. 1 saw but 
one book with the historian’s autograph name in it. In 
an Oratus I observed some marginal notes. He accents 
his Greek. 

“ Scholl was Beckford’s physician, as well as Gibbon’s, 
I heard from him several anecdotes of both of these cele- 
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brities. His son was minister of the Swiss church in Lon- 
don, and may be now for aught I know to the contrary.” 


Letters to “ E. L. 
* Lausanne, May, 1831. 

“ Gibbon’s library is now on sale here, and might be 
had probably for 800/. or less. [t would sell well by 
auction in England. Scholl means to sell it piecemeal, 
and I am going this very day to select something ; but 
nothing as yet is sold, or known generally to be on sale.” 

“The fact is, Beckford was bored by this library, of 
which he made no use, in fact never saw; and so ulti- 
mately gave it to Scholl, who had kept it for him twenty- 


| been well worked by G. 


five years—perhaps as a reward for house-room, and | 


warehousing it for him,” 
Letter to C. E. L. 


“ Lausanne, June 8, 1831. 

“ W—— is mistaken about the Bibliotheque Gibboni- 
enne, It contains some very valuable books. I was with 
him when he saw it in 1820; and from its then confused 
state, he must have had but a confused idea of it. Old 
Scholl is selling it very cheap. As yet * * * 
and I have been the only purchasers : 
taxée’ is not as yet out. My object was to get a book 
with Gibbon’s writing in it. This was extremely difficult, 
for Gibbon treated his books with the greatest reverence. 
I have looked over thousands of volumes, for * * * *°, 


for the ‘ catalogue | 


| in The Union Tune-Book 
School Union, and 


and I have been three days in the library and have found | 


three only which contained his autograph, or r: aither his 
writing: of these I have 
Tonson’s Cesar, which has 
College, Oxford, April 9, 1753,’ and his arms ; and Necker 
sur les Finances, 3 vols, handsomely bound, which has, in 
Gibbon’s writing, ‘& M. 
The third that I found wasa note in Hayley’s poems, on an 
historical point about Don Hertado de Mendoza, perfectly 
Gibbonian in its sneer and inuendos. This I resigned to 
the Dean’s son, who is paying a visit. He is a senior 
Fellow of Trinity, Librarian of Armagh, &c.~ .a very _~ 
informed, agreeable man. The books I have bought, be- 
sides the two above-mentioned, are Guischard’s Memoires 
Militaires, 6 vols.: Viede Mahomed; Vie de Julien; De- 
fense du Paganisme par Julien ; two books on the Geo- 
graphy and Antiquities of Homer; and L4 Herbert's Life 
(Strawberry Hill). For all these, 16 franes (Swiss) only 
were asked : seventeen and a fraction make a pound ster- 
ling. * * * * besides others, has bought Walpole’s 
Anecdotes of Painting, 5 vols. small 4to, blue morocco, 
gilt edges, Strawberry Hill press, for 40 Swiss, equal to 
about 60 French francs.” 


“ Almost immediately after the selection, I was obliged 
to replace the books in the library. Scholl appealed ad 
misericordiam! An Englishman at Orbe had offered to 
buy /Aalf the library—he cared not which half! So, 
eventually, I got most of my books back again. I forget 
what he gave Scholl for his moiety.” 


“The books I bought of Dr. Scholl, out of Gibbon’s 
library, are twelve in number, and I have them now 


“ age —~ Mémoires Militaires  . ° . 6 
Vie de Julien ° ° ° l 
Vie de Mahomed . ° l 
Julian Défense du Paganisme e : l 
Geographia Homerica . ° ° . . 1 
Augustiniarum familie Romane . ° 1 
Cwsar ,. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° l 


“T bought Guischard because it suited my Cwsarean 
tastes, but principally 


secured two for my self—a little | 
‘ Edward Gibbon, of Magdalen | 


Gibbon de la part de l’auteur.’ | 


because I knew it had been well 
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thumbed by Gibbon. He tells us, in his Memoirs, that he 
studied him while serving in the Hants Militia; and in his 
account of Jovian’s retreat, he speaks of it as the ‘noblest 
monument ever raised to the fame of Cexsar.’ 

“The Julian and Mahomed lives, &c. had, no doubt, 
; and the little Cesar had his 
autographical name and date. 

“TI forgot a thirteenth, L¢ Herbert's Life, printed at 
Strawberry Hill, by Horry Walpole. I have it now. 

H. L. L.” 


PSALM AND HYMN TUNES. 


3°4 §, x. 373.) 


The only reply that can be given to J. F. 8.’s 
query as to “the reason of the names by which 
some of the common old psalm and hymn tunes 
are known” is, that probably no one but the com- 
poser or the person giving the name can with cer- 
tainty assign such reason. It is clear that there 
is no fixed rule on the subject, and I may say 
that there is an utter absence of rule. The tune 
“Cranbrook” referred to by J. F. S. is published 
issued by the Sunday 
edited by Thomas Clark of 
Canterbury, who was, I believe, an amateur mu- 
sician of considerable local repute amongst the 
Dissenting community. This tune-book abounds 
in tunes having senseless repeats, and passages 
of the florid and unmeaning character that are 
rapidly becoming obsolete. I am not an admirer 
of its general contents, but the book will serve to 
amplify my reply to J. F. S.’s question. Thomas 
Clark, the editor of the volume, was the composer 
of “Cranbrook,” and of thirty-five other tunes 
inserted therein, and all bearing his name. Tak- 
ing the names of these tunes as illustrations, I find 
that fifteen of them are called after towns and 
localities in Kent (principally near Canterbury), 
such as Margate, Twyford, Axbridge, Bessels- 
Green, Queenborough, and so on; eleven more 


bear the names of other towns in England and of 


countries abroad; and the remainder have what 
may be called fanciful or sentimental names, such as 
“ Serenity,” “ Association,” and the like, the whole 
forming a rather curious medley. It is very easy 
to suggest why some of the fifteen tunes bear the 
names they have. For instance, “ Cranbrook” 
may have been composed at that place; “ Burn- 
ham” first sung there; ‘‘ Wrotham” presented 
to the choir there; and “Queenborough” com- 
posed for a particular service in the chapel there. 
These of course are mere surmises. For the eleven 
names the composer perhaps adopted a “ happy- 
go-lucky ” mode of selection, seeing that they 
range from Calcutta to Flint, and from Ceylon to 
Orford (Suffolk). The fanciful or sentimental 
names were probably suggested by the hymns to 
which the tunes were composed. “ Serenity ” 
may be quoted as an example, being set in the 
tune-book to the words — 
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“ How blest the hour and soft the scene, 
When heav’nly light with glow serene, 
Shedding around its holy rays, 
Awakes the coldest heart to praise!” 
And another illustration of this point is shown in 
the tune “ Divine Love,” set to the hymn com- 
mencing — 
“ Love divine, all love excelling. 
The Union Tune- Book was published about twenty 
years ago (or rather my copy of it), and inasmuch 
as it contains nearly four hundred compositions, 
it may be taken as fairly elucidating the question 
of J. F. 8S. But I believe that if older tune- 
books are referred to (such as Ravenscroft’s or 
Day’s Psalters, not to name others) it will be 
found that the tunes bear no names, but are dis- 
tinguished by the numbers of the psalms to which 


they are put. Many tunes are still known by 
this method. (See the Old Hundredth Psalm, the 
Old Forty-first Psalm, and many others.) Then 


there is the “ Ten Commandments Tune,” and the 
like. Considering the whole question, I venture 
to assert (although not in a position absolutely to 
— the theory) that the naming of psalm and 
4ymn tunes came into use and was in fact neces- 
sitated as psalm and hymn-books multiplied, and 
tunes in like measure increased. 

There is a point connected with the subject that 
I should like to mention. I have just examined 
seven different tune-books containing the tune 
“Divine Love,’ which is a Gregorian melody, and 
find it under the various names of St. Mildred, 
St. John, Daventry, and Florence. It is more 
than likely that by extending my search I should 
find it under as many more names. This dupli- 
cate naming of tunes is little short of a fraud upon 
the public, because a person buyi ing a book with a 
number of tunes thus renamed is deceived, and 
instead of having a book full of new music, has a 
book of old tunes under fresh names. This is an 
evil that leads to endless confusion,and should be 
at once remedied. Compilers who wis sh to remedy 
it can eas ily discover the means of doing so. 

Sumerset J. Hyam. 


‘re origins ally ¢ alle d by names or 
1620 to distinguish them from the 
first used, when the tune necessarily be- 


Psalm-tunes w 
titles about 
old set 


longed to the words, as the Hundredth Psalm, the | 


only one of that set remaining in common use. 


These names were supposed to designate the origin | 


of the tune, or the locale of the author, “St. 
Davids” being considered a Welsh tune, “ York” 
a northern tune ; “St. James,” composed by Cour- 
teville, a a jentle man of the Chapel Royal; and in 
later times “ Wareham,” composed by the parish 
clerk of that place. 

This rule has of late years been much disre- 
garded—titles conferred indiscriminately ; so that 
it is very possible the tune called “ Cranbrook” 
may have nothing to do with Kent. T. J. B. 








PRE-DEATH MONUMENTS. 


(3 S. vy. 255.) 


The village of Aldermaston lies on the southern 
borders of “the county of Berkshire, adjoining 
Hampshire, and not far from the famous Roman 
town at Silchester in the latter county. The 
church of Aldermaston stands within the park of 
the estate, and close to the spot where formerly 
stood the fine old hall, burnt down about twe nty- 
five years since. Inside this church is the ala- 
baster altar-tomb of Sir George Forster, Knt., 
and his wife, which he himself caused to be erected ; 
whereon are the figures of a knight in armour, 
and his lady lying by him in the dress of the 
times; and on the sides of the monument are the 
figures of eleven sons standing in armour, and 
eight daughters. This Sir George Forster ac- 
quired the estate of Aldermaston by marriage 
with Elizabeth, granddaughter of Sir Thomas 
Delamere, Knt. The ancestor of Sir George was 
a yomnas son of the Forsters of Northumber- 
land. Humphrey y Forster, sheriff of Berkshire in 
Edward IV.’s reign, is considered by Fuller one 
of the worthies of that shire. Weaver, in his 
Funeral Monuments, states he was buried in the 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, 
having the following epitaph : — 

“ Of your charity pray for the soul of Sin Humpurer 
Forster, Knt., whose body lies buried here in earth 
under this marble stone : which deceased the 1” of Sep- 
tember, 1500. On whose soul Jesu have mercy.” 

In Henry VIIL.’s reign, another Sir Humphrey 
Forster, Knt., was sheriff of Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire. Fuller says of him : — 

“ He bare a good affec a to Protestants, even in the 
most dangerous times, Yea, he confessed to King Henry 
the Eighth that never anything went so much as cainst 
his conscience, which under his Grace’s authority he had 
done, as his attending the execution of three poor men 
martyred at Windsor.” 

Anthony Forster, Esq., the Te ny Foster of 
Scott’s novel of Kenilworth, according to Ashmole 
belonged to the same family. He represented 





Abingdon in the Parliaments « of 1571-72. After 
the dissolution of the monastery of Abingdon, he 
was the first grantee of the estate of Cumnor 


Place, which was one of the country seats of the 
abbots. He a this property in 1572 to 
Robert, Earl of Leicester As hmole, who gives a 
narrative of the circumstances connected with the 
murder of Amy Robsart at Cumnor, in his ZZistory 
of Berl hire, 


observes : 


“ Forster likewise, after this fact, being a man formerly 
addicted to hospitality, company, mirth, and music, was 
afterwards observed to forsake all this with much melan- 

| choly and pensiveness (some say with madness), pined 


and drooped away.” 
isted on the cha- 
Seott and Ashmole 


The inscription on his 


\ difference of opinion has ex 
racter of Anthony Forster. 
are among his detractors. 
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monument at Cumnor highly extcls his virtues. 
In 1859 was published — 

“ An Inquiry into the Particulars connected with the 
Death of Amy Robsart (Lady Dudley) at Cumnor Place, 
Berks, September 8th, 1560; being a Refutation of the 
Calumnies charged against Sir Robert Dudley, Anthony 
Forster, and others. By J.T. Pettigrew. 8vo.” 

In 1711, Sir Humphrey Forster, Bart., died 
without issue; when Aldermaston descended to 
Charlotte, daughter of Lady Stawell, his sister, 
and William, third Lord Stawell. This Charlotte 
was married to Ralph Congreve, Esq., son of 
Colonel Ralph Congreve, Governor of Gibraltar 
in 1716. Lord Stawell resided almost constantly 
at Aldermaston. His insatiable love of play gave 
rise to the local proverb: “ When clubs are 
trumps, Aldermaston House shakes.” H. C. 


GLASGOW, 
(3 S. x. 330, 361, 397, 457.) 

C. F. D. will excuse me pointing out that I 
never stated that Norman-French was spoken by 
the Britons of Strathclyde. I referred to the 
later period, at which the name Lesmahgu was 
introduced, as a corruption of Le S. Machutus. 
For the fact that Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
French are the root of the names of churches and 
sarishes in the Lowlands, I should wish no 

tter authority than the Origines Parochiales : — 

“ But more important still, a new people was rapidly 
and steadily pouring over Scotland, apparently with the 
approbation of its rulers, and displacing or predominating 
over the native or old inhabitants. The marriage of 
Malcolm Canmoir with the Saxon Princess Margaret has 








been commonly stated as the cause of that immigration | 


of Southerns. But it had begun earlier, and many con- 
curring causes determined at that time the stream of 
English colonization towards the Lowlands of Scotland. 
[he character of the movement was peculiar. 
not the bursting forth of an over-crowded population 
seeking wider room, The new colonists were what we 
should call ‘of the upper classes’ 
long settled in Northumbria, and Normans of the highest 
blood and names. They were men of the sword, above all 
servile and mechanical employment. They were fit for 
the society of a court, and became the chosen companions 
of our princes. The old native people gave way before 
them, or took service under the strong-handed strangers, 
The lands these English settlers acquired they chose to 
hold in feudal manner, and by written gift of the sove- 
reign. . . Armed with it, and supported by law, Norman 
knight and Saxon thegn set himself to civilize his new 
acquired property, settled his vil or town, &c,” 

Mr. Innes adds a note of some of the most im- 
portant of these families, which might be largely 
increased if minor proprietors were enumerated. 
Even in Lanarkshire alone we have the Baillies, 
the Chancellors, the Jardines or Guardinos, the 
Loccards or Lockharts, the Veres, and many more. 

On reading D. B.’s note, and recalling to me- 
mory several incidents in the life of St. Mungo, 
as for instance that of the fish and ring, which 


It was | 


of Anglican families | 


appear in the city arms, it occurred to me that, 
in the case of Glasgow Cathedral, there had been 
achange from the site of the original ecclesias- 
tical edifice similar to that which we know took 
place at Sarum and at Melrose ; and this I find is 
strongly confirmed by the Origines Parochiales, 
The see of Glasgow, after its first foundation by 
St. Mungo, appears to have been destroyed, and 
was not refounded till the time of David L, some 
centuries later. There is no doubt that the struc- 
ture then erected occupied the site of the present 
cathedral; but the question is, was that the site 
of the wattled edifice of St. Mungo? I think it 
was not. The episcopal burgh which grew up 
naturally round the cathedral was bounded to- 
wards the river by the foot of the High Street, 
and by the Gallowgate, the Trongate, Xc., while 
the church of St. Mungo extra muros, or Little St. 
Mungo, said to be erected on the spot where the 
saint preached to King Roderick, lies between 
these boundaries and the river. 

Principal Macfarlane, in the New Statistical Ac- 
count, gives another derivation which has not 
been noticed : — 

“Perhaps the most probable conjecture is that which 
derives it from the level green on the banks of the river, 
for many ages its greatest ornament. Glas-achadh, in 
Gaelic, pronounced Glassaugh, or with a slight vocal 
sound at the termination, Glasshaughu, signifies the green 
field or alluvial plain, and is strictly descriptive of the 
spot in question. The name of the town, as usually pro- 
nounced by Highlanders, corresponds closely with this 
derivation.” 

The quaint and amusing book to which Mr. 
RANKEN refers, is certainly no authority,as is shown 
from the fact that it places the Barony parish on 
the south bank of the Clyde. Bonshaw is in Dum- 
fries, not Lanarkshire, and was held in 1682, 
when the first edition of the Nomenclatura was 
published, by James Irving, the captor of Cargill. 
The word Abs, however, is certainly curious, but 
I believe that it only indicates the author’s claim 
to be a descendant of the Bonshaw family. It 
puts me in mind of a story of a workman of the 
name of Lockhart, who, being employed in some 
repairs at “The Lee,” fell off a ladder, and on 
being picked up, declared that “ Nae bodie could 
noo deny he cam off the house of Lee.” 

GeorGe Vere Irvine. 





I have had much pleasure in reading the further 
remarks of D. B. on this vexed question. Allow 
me to assure him, however, that in mentioning 
Cathures and Deschu, recorded by Joscelyn of 
Furness as being the older names of the Glasghu 
of his day, I in no way intended to imply that the 
last named was connected with them philologically, 
further than that the terminals ghu and chu pro- 
bably described the same local feature. But 
these older names were worth mentioning, because 
their existence affords some probability that they 
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were given by the l.itons of Strathclyde, and 
that Glasghu was their Gaelic successor. 

I am happy to see that Mr. Irvine has come 
over from the Norman-French to the Celtic. His 
suggestion that the British gwe, a ford, may be 
the terminal syllable of Glasghu, is well worthy 
of attention. I think, however, that the analogy 
supplied by “ Linlithgow,” as noted by D. B., 
outweighs it. Mr. Irvine objects to caoch and 
cau, suggested by D. B. and myself, that it bears 
only the meaning of “a bowl-shaped hollow.” 
This is not borne out by the Dictionary I have 
consulted—the important one published under the 
auspices of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
which gives caoch as an adjective only, and does 
not limit it to that meaning. 

I think, before quitting this now well-ven- 
tilated subject, it is worth while noting another 
instance of analogy, in the case of a locality in 
Aberdeenshire, which has for at least five cen- 
turies borne the name of Glasgo, Glasgow, or 
Glasco, in which last form it appears in Gordon of 
Straloch’s map in Blean’s Atlas. It was in the 
middle ages a piece of forest-land, of no great 
extent, adjoining the forest of Kintore on the 
west, and the forest of Tullich on the east. The 
forest of Skene bounded it on the south. “The 
forest of Glasgo,” or “‘ Glasco,” (the lands are still 
called ‘“Glasgo-forest”’) lay in a small valley 
bounded by long gradual slopes of no great height, 
and was watered by two or three small brooks too 
insignificant, I should say, for any crossing-place 
to be dignified by the name of a gwe or ford. 
The valley is not “ bowl-shaped,” but irregular ; 
and one of its slopes, far from any water, bears 
the quaint name of Glasgo-ego, or ega, which good 
Gaelic scholars inform me signifies “ the slope of 
the green hollow.” 

The quotation given by Mr. Ranken from the 
work of Christopher Irvine is, of course, not in- 
tended by that gentleman to be treated seriously. 
Many so-called traditions and derivations, how- 
ever, not one whit less ludicrous, have been handed 
down from the Scottish chroniclers, heralds, and 
family historians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and are accepted as matters of faith by 
too many persons whom, from their education and 
intelligence, it would be difficult to hoax on other 
subjects. C. E. D. 

WASHINGTON. 
(3" 8, viii. 377, &c.) 


In the Rev. E. C. M‘Guire’s Religious Opinions 
and Character of Washington, and in the article of 
some fourteen pages upgn the same subject in 
Bishop Meade’s Old Churches of Virginia (Phila- 
delphia, 1857), the reader will probably find all 
that can now be known, and perhaps all that 
Washington himself ever cared that the world 


‘known for repetition. 


should know, of his religious faith. Of his re- 
verent piety the proof is overwhelming. To the 
point of the inquiry lately started in your pages, 
however (“Strange point and new !”’), not many 
expressions coming directly from himself can be 
found more pertinent than the following :—In his 
address in 1783 to the governors of the States, 
when about to resign his military command, he 
says, speaking of the many blessings of the land, 
“and above all, the pure and benign light of 
revelation.” He also uses the words, “ that 
humility and pacific temper of mind which were 
the characteristics of the divine Author of our 
blessed religion.” And in a letter to Gen. Nelson 
in 1778, “the hand of Providence is so conspi- 
cuous in all this, that he must be worse than an 
infidel that lacks faith.” 

A paper in his own handwriting, quoted in 
Sparks’s Life, shows that he was one of the 
vestrymen in Fairfax parish—the church being in 
Alexandria, and the same, no doubt, as the one 
of which your correspondent in 3 8S. x. 441 
speaks ; and the name “ George Washington” also 
occurs as one of the vestry of Truro parish, in a 
deed dated in 1774, cited in p. 226 of the second 
volume of Old Churches. 

Was he a communicant of the church? A 
portion of what Bishop Meade says upon this 
question, so interesting to American churchmen, 
is well worth quoting : — 

“Tt is certainly a fact that for a certain period of time 
during his Presidential term, while the Congress was held 
in Philadelphia, he did not commune, This fact rests on 
the authority of Bishop White, under whose ministry the 
President sat, and who was on the most intimate terms 
with himself and Mrs. Washington. 1 will relate what 
the Bishop told myself and others in relation to it. During 
the session or sessions of Congress held in Philadelphia, 
General Washington was, with his family, a regular at- 
tendant at one of the churches under the care of Bishop 
White and his assistants. On Communion-days, when 
the congregation was dismissed (except the portion which 
communed), the General left the church, until a certain 
Sabbath on which Dr. Abercrombie in his sermon spoke 
of the impropriety of turning our backs on the Lord’s 
table—that is, neglecting to commune; from which time 
General Washington came no more on Communion-days.” 


Bishop Meade adds, “a regard for historic truth 
has led to the mention of this subject ;” and he is 
very plainly an unwilling witness. Yet it is really 
all the evidence, pro or con, he has to offer in the 
matter. He refers indeed to the tradition of 
Wéeshington’s having once communed in a Pres- 
byterian church (which a low churchman might 
consistently do), and says the testimony adduced 
to prove it ought to be enough to satisfy a reason- 
able man of the fact. I have heard the story 
before, but not the authority for it, which the 
bishop does not give, but speaks of as too well 
The present excellent and 
venerable Rector of Washington's church in Phila- 
delphia (Christ Church), told me a few days ago, 
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that he was not aware of anything beyond the 
inferences of Bishop Meade upon the affirmative 
side; but add there were no lists of com- 
municants of the church kept in those days, and 
the fact with regard to Washington, as to any 
other individual, would be difficult of proof. 

Washington's charity and moderation in things 
religious are well illustrated in his reply, when 
President, to an address of the Quakers in 1789. 
He says: _ 

“ The 





enjoyed by the people of these States, of 
| agreeably to their consciences, 
is not only amon ~ choicest of their blessings, but 
also of their rights Vhile men perform their so vial 
duties faithfully, they do all that society or the State can 
with propriety expect or demand ; and remain responsible 
only to their Maker for the religion or mode of faith 
which they may prefer or profess."—Gilpin’s E-riles in 
Virginia, Phila { 37 


liberty 
worshipping Almighty ¢ 


lelphia, 1848, p. 237. 
Tuomas STewarRpson, JUN. 
Philadelphia. 


Suettey’s “Aponars” (3" S, x. 494.) —The 
hrase, “ The Pythian a the age,” is evidently, 
from the fitness of the allusion, intended to apply 
to Lord Byron. Moreover, Shelley, in a letter to 
Leigh Hunt, published in that author's Lord 
Byron and some of his Contemporaries, 1828, says, 
“Lord Byron, I from modesty on account 
of his being mentior 
of Adonais;’’ and the above is the only character 
in the poem whic *h bears any marked resemblance 
to the noble bard and satirist. With regard to the 
persons referred to in stanzas 30 to 55, I think 
they are, Ist, Wordsworth, “The Pilgrim of Eter- 
nity” (see, for his claim to that title, inter alia, 
the ode on “ Intimations of Immortality”). 2nd, 
Moore, “ Zerne 3rd, Shelley himself, “a 
pard-like spirit ;” spoken of depreciatingly as “ one 
of less note, ” yet in the essential spirit of natural 
egotism, dwelt upon at much length and with in- 
tense earnestness. 4th, Severn, the artist, in whose 
arms Keats breathed his last. 
I presume that it has struck many readers of 
Adonais (th 
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In answer to C. W. M.’s inquiry as to who are 
the mourners alluded to in stanzas 30-35 of 
Adonais, I beg leave to suggest the following ex- 
“ The Pilgrim of Eternity ” is, I should 
say, Byron, justly so called from his immortal 
Childe Harold's 1 grim: age. Stanzas 51 evidently 
refers to Shelley himself, who here m rdestly places 
himself amongst “ others of less note.” I am not 
quite clear whether the remaining three stanzas 
refer to another “mountain shepherd,” or are a 
continuation of stanzas +31; I should say the latter, 


| as much of the description is very appropriate to 


ed in it, did not say a word | 


| correspondent Mr. W. 


ough I do not remember ever to have | 


seen or heard the circumstance noticed) that a re- | 


markable forecasting of Shelley’s own fate seems to 
be expressed in several stanzas of that poem ; par- 
ticularly in the last stanza, where even the mate- 
rial incident by which he perished is allegorically 
represented. It will also be recollected that when 
Shelley's body was recovered, after the disastr 

event, a copy of one of Keats’s poems was found 
in his coat-pocket, open, as if at the place where 


he had been reading it when the pr rising of 


the storm had interrupted him; and, further, that 
Shelley’s ashes were interred in the same burial- 
lace at Rome as the remains of Keats. These 
acts being borne in mind, Adonais is, apart from 
its poetic excellence, a work of singular interest. 


Ws We 


Shelley,—for instance, “ a herd- abandoned de T, 
struck by the hunter’s dart,” and “his branded 
&e. Stanzas 35 may refer either to Leigh 
Hunt or to Charles Cowden Clarke, most probably 
the latter, because Shelley sper aks of his “ teaching 
the departed one,” which is confirmed by Keats 
himself, who, in his poetical address to C. C. 
Clarke, says,— 

“You first taught me all the sweets of song.” 
The “ Pythian of the age,” in stanzas 28, is evi- 
dently Byron. The above are only conjectures, 
but I think tl 1ey are reasonable ones. 
JONATHAN Bovucurer. 

5, Selwood Place, Brompton, S.W. 

“Les ANGLOIS S’AMUSAIENT TRISTEMENT 
S. x. 147.) —It has suddenly occurred to me that 
the passage “Les Anglois s’amusaient tristement” 
is to be found in the Memoirs of P. de Comines, 
where he relates the festivities at Amiens after 
the interview between Edward IV. and Louis XI. 
on the bridge at Picquigny-sur-Somme. I have 
not a copy of De Comines to refer to, but if your 
correspondent JAYDEE has, I hope and think he 
will find what he is seeking. 

Frep. Cu 


’ (38 


4s. WILKINSON. 


Lymington, Hants. 


Cain Orean (3% S. xi. 11.) — Your valued 
H. Hart, and Mr. Kings- 
ton, well known for his ready assistance to 
the numerous searchers at the Public Record 
Office, have pointed out to me that, in the Audi- 
tor’s Privy Seal Book, 1636—1641, no. 9, folio 
26, there is an entry of the warrant to Norgate, 
which I lately communicated to you, in which 
the words “a newe chaine organ” are clearly 
written “a newe chaire organ.” Mr. Hart, who 
is as well skilled in music as he is in records, has 
also informed me that “chaire” was at that time 
a customary spelling of “choire” or “ choir.” 
The instrument in question was therefore simply 
“a choirorgan.” I may add that the Rev. J. H. 
Coward, incumbent of St. Bennet’s, Paul's Wharf, 
and one of the canons of St. Paul’s, has kindly 
promised me to send you such information re- 
specting Norgate’s burial as may be found in the 
register of his church. Joun Bruce. 

Mr. J. Brvce has, 


no doubt, misread the word 
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in the extract he has sent regarding Edward Nor- 
gate and the new choir organ at Hampton Court. 
When I was one of the children of the Chapels 
Royal, I often copied music in the organ books, 
and, in all the old ones, the choir organ is fre- 
quently written “chair” or “chaire” organ. So, 


also, no mention was made of what we now term | 
It was, in the days of two hundred | 


the “ swell.” 
years ago, always called the “echo.” I may add 
that a “chair,” or as we term it, “choir,” organ 
used to be enclosed in a smaller case by itself, and 
was placed in front of the larger, or great, organ. 
The same arrangement holds good now, in the 
majority of cathedral and collegiate churches. 
Many parochial churches have choir organs in 
front ; and the new instrument erected some seven 


or eight years since by Messrs. Bevington, in St. | 


Martins-in-the-Fields, conforms to the earlier 
ractice. The organ in the Chapel Royal, White- 
mall, was repaired some sixty or seventy years ago, 


and the choir organ was transferred to the interior 


of the great organ; but so essential a feature was 


its appearance, that the front was allowed to re- | 


main. Other instances of sham choir organs could 


be mentioned, but would only encroach upon valu- | 


able space. MarrHew Cooke. 
In all probability this is simply a misprint for 
chair organ, which some years ago was the desiz- 
nation of a small organ placed behind the seat of 
the organist, and on which he often sate; it 
might therefore have been called his chair, though 
in later times it is called the choir organ. I did 


once venture to suggest that these two organs, | 
one (the great organ) in front of the player, and | 


the other behind him, might have been the origin 
of the phrase, a pair of organs; but I was met 
with such a tempest of opposition, that I was fain 
to shorten sail. However, now another question 
has arisen as to pairs, I venture to creep out of 
my hole. <A pair of stairs clearly means what 
workmen call a dog-legged staircase: one half 
reaching to one landing, and the other going on 
to the top. The stairs, at least before the intro- 
duction of winders, were in fo equal halves, and 
formed a pair. A pair of scissors has ézro cutting 
blades ; a pair of bellows has ¢wvo moveable flaps ; 
a pair of trousers has two legs; in fact, a pair of 
anything involves the idea of duality. Why then, 
I respectfully ask, does not a pair of organs mean 
an instrument divided into two parts, and with 
two rows of keys; a great and a choir (or perhaps 
in older phrase), a chair organ ? A. A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Ord 


ORANGE Fiowers, A Bripe’s Decoration (3 
S. x. 290, 381.) —This is, I suspect, a modern 
custom. The orange, indeed, is the golden apple 
of Hesperides, is eminent amongst fruits for its 
— qualities as well as for its healing virtues, 
but its employment at weddings does not appear 
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| to have been an ancient custom. I should think 
| it a fashion set by French milliners, and selected 
for its beauty rather than for any symbolical rea- 
| son, since as a modern invention it is not to be 
traced to those times when symbolism was rife. 
The introduction of the orange into England is 
subsequent to the days of chivalry. 
JUXTA TURRIM. 


Horse-Cuesnet (3 §. x. 523.)—If your cor- 


respondent W. will examine the bark of the stem 
or ee of a horse-chesnut tree from which the 
stalk bearing the leaves has fallen in autumn, he 
will see a very perfect representation of a horse- 
shoe having the nails evenly and distinctly marked 
on either side. This information may guide him 
in his search for the derivation of the English 
name of the tree. 

Query, Is chesnut or chestnet correct? W. W. 

[ Chestnut is frequently, but not so properly, written 
chesnut.’— Richardson, | 





Bertine (3" S. x. 448.)—TI have heard from a 
well-known Yorkshire squire the expression that 
the test of a man’s opinion was a wager. 

L. L. H. 

Cotone, J. R. Jackson (3™ S. x. 449.) — 
Colonel Julian Jackson, F.R.S., died March 16, 
1853. (Gentleman's Magazine, 1853, xxxix. 562 ; 
Journal of Royal Geographical Society, 1855, xxiii. 
p. lxxi.) L. L. H. 

Bishop Hare's Pampnter (3'¢ 8. x. 513.) — 
Bentley’s Remarks on the Essay on Fveethinking 
was first published in 1713, and inscribed to Hare, 
who thanked the author in a letter entitled “ The 
Clergyman’s Thanks to Phileleutherus.” Soon 
afterwards the rupture between the two writers 
occurred, and in the subsequent editions of the 
Remarks Bentley consequently suppressed the in- 
scription to Hare, which accounts for its absence 
in Mr. King’s edition of 1725. The very high 
opinion which Warburton expressed of Hare asa 
critic is worthy of notice: — “ Go to the study of 
the best critics . . . . . above all Dr. Bentley and 
Bishop Hare, who are the greatest men, in this 
way, that ever were.” (Rev. W. Warburton to 
Rev. W. Green, Nichols’s Zllustrations of Literature, 


i 2. ae 


AMATEUR Hop-pickine (3 S, x. 352, 422.) — 
Hop-picking is a favourite diversion, both for rich 
and poor. At Wateringbury last season some ladies 
of my acquaintance employed themselves some 
hours daily, the farmer putting a bin on purpose 
for them, and the ladies receiving their pay the 
same as the poor. As for the poor, it is not un- 
common for a mistress to come down to breakfast 
and find her maid has decamped, losing her place, 
and perhaps her character, rather than forego five 
or six weeks’ hop-picking. As for its health- 
restoring power, no doubt exists on that point. I 


| 


iv. 852.) 
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know a person at Wateringbury whose sister is very 
delicate, and he assures me that her appetite and 
general health always improve during hop-pick- 
ing, and that the same benefit does not obtain 
from filbert, apple, or cherry-picking ; and he also 
tells me that many respectable people come from 
London every hop-picking for their health. The 
farina of the hop has a most delightful aroma, and 
a tincture is used as medicine. The celebrated 
Dr. Willis obtained great reputation and success 
by prescribing a pillow stuffed with hops for his 
Majesty George the Third to rest his royal head 
upon when he suffered from sleeplessness and want 
of appetite. F, F. 
Maidstone, 


Corprt’s Mepats (3 S, x. 311.) — Antoine 
Coypel (b. 1661, d. 1722) made the drawings for 
the reverses of 286 medallions, representing the 
principal events of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
publication of which was entrusted to the Royal 
Academy of Medals and of Inscriptions. This work | 
was first published in folio, the engravings of the 
medals varying in size. In 1792 a quarto edition 
was issued from the royal printing press, in which 
it was not considered necessary to repeat the head 
to each reverse, but to limit them to the first me- 
dallion of each of the King’s different ages (eight 
in number). The medallions in this edition were 
engraved of a uniform size, with a letterpress 
setting forth the historical fact to be represented, 
and explaining each medallion in detail. 

H. F. H. 

Clapham Park. 

Pews (3"¢ S. x. 497.) —Mr. Writram Biapes 
is misled by the modern use of the word pew. 
Originally it meant simply a seat, and was pro- 
bably a corruption of the French appui, a stay or 
support. In post-reformation times, when enclosed 
seats were introduced, the same word was used as 
before. If enclosed seats had been used prior to 
the Reformation, some of them no doubt would 
still exist, and could be recognised by the peculiar 
mouldings, &c. of the period. But there are none 
such. Until the Reformation seats of any kind 
were exceptional in churches, and appear to have 
been first introduced for the benefit of women. 


P. E. M. 


Tnomas Meapows (3' S, x. 494.) — Thomas 
Meadows, who published in 1805 Thespian Glean- 
ings, &c., died in 1807. Mr. Meadows, the per- 
former, made his first appearance at Covent Garden 
in 1821; he is still living. D. M. 

Barnes, 


A Parr or Srarrs (5 S. x. 393, 456.) — Stair 
is derived from A.-S. steger, from A.-S. and 
O. H.-G. stigan, to ascend, rise. A pair of stairs 
is a set or flight of stairs; a legitimate expression, 
pair in this phrase having its ancient meaning of 
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a set. Originally pair was not confined to two 
things, but was applied to any number of pares, or 
equal things, that go together. Ben Jonson speaks 
of a pair (set) of chessmen; also, he and Lord 
Bacon speak of a pair (pack) of cards.* A “ pair 
of stairs ” was, in like manner, the original expres- 
sion, as given by the earlier lexicographers, by 
Howell, &c., and is still in popular use, though 
Slight was also introduced at a later period. Vid 
Webster's Dictionary. J.C. Hany, Px.D. 
Heidelberg, 


Se 


Das (3° S, x. 431.)—The word dab for an ex- 
pert workman is common about Paisley, and I 
believe throughout Scotland ; at the same time it 
is a low word. Itis not used by Burns, who was 
generally particular in excluding vulgar words 
from his compositions; but I find it used by the 
poet Fergusson, whose fate Burns lamented so 
feelingly. In answer to a poetical epistle sent 
him from Berwick-on-Tweed, Fergusson opens 
with the following verse : — 

“IT trow, my mettled Louthian lathie, 
Auldfarran birky I maun ca’ thee, 
For when in gude black prent I saw thee 
Wi’ souple gab, 
I skirl’d fu’ loud,‘ Oh! wae befa’ thee, 
But thou'rt a dab.’ ” 

There is no mistaking the sense in which the 
poet uses the word, as he is pleased with the 
epistle, and conveys his earnest thanks to the 
writer. Strange I do not find the word in Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dictionary, yet the Scottish poets 
were a mine of wealth to him when compiling his 
work, Wm. Mackeay. 

Dap is no doubt the original, or an abbreviated 
form of dapper, which is the same word, although 
with an altered signification, as Dan. and Sw. 
tapper; Dutch, dapper; Germ., tapfer ; signifying 
brave, valiant. J.C. Hany, Pu.D. 

Heidelberg. 


Bap Manyers (3'¢ 8. x. 409.)—“TI am sorry to 
see,” says Mr. Fitznoprxrss, “that bad manners 
continue,” &c. The story mentioned by him has 
been told of Dr. S. Johnson :—The worthy Doctor 
being nearly blind, could probably not find the 
sugartongs, and so helped himself with those 
nature had given him, viz., his fingers. The lady 
of the house, horrified at such a breach of good 
manners, rang the bell for John Thomas to throw 
| away the contaminated sugar. Johnson, appa- 

rentiy unconscious of his culpability thus sharply 
pointed out to him, quietly continued to sip hi 
tea, and then, to the great dismay of the lady, 
threw both cup and saucer into the fire, or out of 
the window, saying,—“I must naturally suppose, 
madam, that you would not think of again using a 
| cup which has touched my lips.” Were this not 


Higins and 


* “Fasciculus foliorum, a pair of cards,” 
| Fleming's Nomencl. 
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“une question de sucre” it might be termed “the 
bitter bit, or the biter bit.” Pr. Ms De 
Wititim Preston, M.R.LA. (3° S. x. 412.) 
AnuBa may be glad to be referred to Hardy’s 
Memoirs of James Earl of Charlemont, 2nd edition, 


1812, i. 408-10, for some interesting particulars of 


Mr. Preston and his patriotic and accomplished 
patron. A characteristic letter of Horace Walpole 
(Lord Orford) is included, and a foot-note adds,— 

“This ingenious and excellent man, Mr, Preston, is 
now no more. He died, truly lamented, in February, 
1807, A great intimacy subsisted between Lord Charle- 
mont and him.” 

B. E.S 


Bucket Cary (3 S, x. 411.)—Old stories tell 
us when the lower orders quarrelled and wished 
to separate, as it was a difficult thing to carry out 
a divorce @ thoro when there was only one bed in 
the house, the custom was to raise a barrier be- 
tween the conflicting parties by putting some 
separation into the bed itself. So the carpenter 
in the old story puts a log of woud, and the 
fiddler his violin case, between himself and his 
wife. Probably the meaning of the advertisement 
is that there was a quasi separation, and the hus- 
band would not be answerable for the wife’s debts. 

me Re 


Poets’ Corner. 


Borey (3" 8. x. 473.) — There is a spot in the 
Marshes east of London called Boley Mead, or 
Bully Mead. It originally belonged to the Tem- 
plars whose preceptories were often called Beau- 
lieu, or de Bello Loco, Can your correspondent 
find out whether this order had any property near 
the spot alluded to? A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 

Desentures (3" §. x. 501.) —If your corre- 
spondent will consult Cowell’s Law Dictionar 'y he 
will see that this phrase was first used to desig- 
nate a sort of Exchequer bills provided for the 
payment of the army by the parliament about 
1649. The sturdy old lawyer calls it a “ Rump 
Act.” The passage is too long to quote, but the 
reference is curious. A, A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Tue Dawson Famity (3" S. xi. 20.) — Until I 
saw Mr. Foss’s note and the “ extract from a local 
paper,” I was afraid to make a suggestion as to the 
name Davison. But I may now say that having 
referred to the list at the end of Blome’s Britannia, 
1673, of “ nobility and gentry which are or lately 
were related unto the co yunty of Northumberland,” 

I had there found “ Mr. Timothy Davison of New- 
castle, Merch.”’ And in the list for Durham I find 
“ Ra'ph Davison of Laiton, Esq.,” “William Davi- 
son of Thornby, Esq.” I am so much a stranger 
to these counties that I cannot have any opinion 
of my own. But after Mr. Foss’s note and the 
interesting det ail given in the local paper, there can 
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hardly be a doubt that the first name, “ Timothy 
Davison,” is one of the Dawsons. Now that New- 
castle antiquaries are aware of the existence of 
Dawson’s monument, I hope they will recollect 
that it is near a third danger from rebuilding, is 
suffering greatly from weather—as shown by the 
very pardonable hesitation of Lwin F. as to the 
femme coat—and may be now saved. 

Will the writer of the article in the “local 
paper” say what is the name of the wife; her 
arms being, as I said (p. 21), a fesse engrailed be- 
tween three wyverns’ or dragons’ heads erased. 
Our united notes will then complete the informa- 
tion necessary for any future account of the Ken- 
sington monuments. a FP. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Baptism (3 §, x. 509.) —I believe that the 
Swedenborgian sect uses the form “I baptise thee 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

Wa. Cuanpter Heap. 


Ancient Cuaret (3S, x. 340, 383, 425, 518.) 
Add a beautiful Norman one at Postlip Hall, in 
the Cotswold Hills, near Cheltenham ; both chapel 
and hall degraded to base uses. The ivy-mantled 
ruins of another stand in the garden of Gifford’s 
Hall, Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk. The interest- 
ing remains at Ludlow Castle may also be cited, 
as well as those in the ruins of Goodrich Castle, 
Iferefordshire. W. J. BERNHARD SMITH. 

Temple. 


“ MURDER WILL out” (3 8. x. 518.)—It is not 
at all likely that Chaucer originated this phrase. It 
has all the appearance of a colloquial saying, as little 
belonging to Chaucer as to Shakspeare, who makes 
Launcelot Gobbo (Merchant of Venice, Act II. 
Sc. 2) say, “ Truth will come to light; murder 
cannot be long hid, a man’s son may; but, in the 
end, truth will out.” C. A. W 

May Fair. 


Dessern’s Horer (3% S. x. 509.)—I would 
refer J. Ly. to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s Life of 
Sterne (vol. ii. p- 281—289) for a history of the 
changes through which the famous hotel has 
passed since the visit of Mr. Yorick. At the date 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s writing, an advertisement had 
lately appe sared in Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 
stating that the premises of the old Hotel Dessein 
had been purchased by the town of Calais, and 
that it had ceased to be a hotel for travellers. 
The transformation into a museum has probably 
taken place since the publication of this memoir. 

Apropos of Sterne, I lately picked up at a book- 
stall a copy of Tristram Shandy in the original 
nine-volume duodecimo form. The last three 
volumes are first editions, and the seventh and 
ninth contain Sterne’s signature on the first page. 
Are these first editions, with the autograph, 
scarce ? ALFRED AINGER. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Tenures of Kent. By Charles J. Elton, late Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford ; and of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. (1l’arker.) 

If Mr. Elton be correct in his statement, and it is 
quite obvious that he speaks with a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, that the number of cases continually in- 
creases in Kent in which a doubt as to the tenure pre- 
vents any free dealing with the land, it is evident that a 
work like the present, which shall enter fully into the 
important subject of the Tenures of Kent, must be one of 
special value and importance to Kentish Proprietors, and 
of special interest to Kentish Antiquaries, and deserve 
the attention of all who study the old law generally. An 
enumeration of the contents of the several chapters will 
show how various are the tenures in question, and the 
points on which information will be found in Mr. Elton’s 
handsome volume. The chapters, which are sixteen in 
number, are devoted to The Limits of Gavelkind in Kent ; 
Tenures in Kent before the Conquest; Gavelkind ; The 
Norman Conquest; The Domesday Survey; Tenure in 
Burgage; Ancient Demesne ; Tenure by Barony, by Cas- 
tleguard ; Tenures by Sergeanty ; Tenure in Francal- 
moigne; Tenure by Knight Service ; Tenure in Socage ; 
Disgavelled Lands. A Table of Cases; List of Lands held 
by ancient Knight Service in Kent, and an Index, com- 
plete the book; which is appropriately dedicated to 
Earl Stanhope, a large landowner in Kent, and President 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Canoe Cruise through 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Sle swig, Holstein, the North 
Sea, and the Baltic. By J. MacGregor, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Music. (Sampson 
Low.) 

The Rob Roy, a new canoe built for the purpose, in 
this voyage, if she did not visit fresh fields and pastures 
new, dashed into salt water, sailed over inland seas and 
groped among foggy islands, as the reader will find 
pleasantly told in the log which Captain MacGregor has 
kept in the chatty and genial spirit for which his former 


volume was distinguished. 


The Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. 
English Translation, By Ww. Moy Thomas, 
lustrations by Gustave Doré. (Sampson Low.) 

This new and cheaper edition of Victor Hugo’s power- 
ful story has the additional attraction of two masterly 


Authorised 


Two Il- 


illustrations from the apparently inexhaustible pencil of 


Gustave Dore. 
Meteors, Aerolites, and Falling Stars, by 7 ae Phipson. 

With numerous Illustrations. (L. Reeve & Co.) 

A history of falling stars, written on the model of 
Arago’s celebrated Notice sur le Tonnerre, is a well-timed 
volume, interesting to those who witnessed the pheno- 
mena of the 13th November last, and instructive to those 
who propose to watch for the meteoric showers which may 
be looked for on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of November 
next. 

Lirerary Activity or THe YEAR 1866.—It appears, 
from The Bookseller, that during the past year there have 
appeared 4,204 new books and new editions :— Religious 
books and pamphlets, $49; Biographical and Historical, 
194; Medical and Surgical, 160; Poetry and the Drama, 
232: Novels, 390; Minor Fiction and Children’s Books, 
544; Travels, Topography, and Geography, 195 ; Annuals 
and Serials (volumes only), 225 ; Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, &c., 64; English Philology and Education, 196 ; 
European and Classical Philology, and Translation, 161 ; 


(34 S. XI. Jax. 12, 67. 


Law, 84; Naval, Military, and Engineering, 39; Science, 

Natural History, &c., 147; Trade and Commeree, 79; 

Politics and Questions of the Day, 167 ; Illustrated Works, 

85; Art, Architecture, &c., 34; Miscellaneous, not clas- 
* Total, 4204. 


sified, 359, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Ry ~~ — of Prise, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
gentlemen by whom they are required, wh: - 
dresses are given for that purpose: — — ae 
Tue Recievary. Complete. 
Cotsectansa® Antigua. 
Ancumotoota. Vols. 1I.to XI. 4to. 
Hawrrr’s Axctent Ansmove axp Werarons. 3 Vols. 
Dest Review. (Old or New Series.) Complete or odd Nos. 

Wanted by Mr. W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


New Towes ro Westev's Hysuws, by Dr. Miller and W. E. Miller. 
Phe advertiser will be glad to purchase any Tune Books of the last 
century which he may not possess. 

Wanted by Rev. 17. Parr, Campeall Vicarage, Doncaster. 


Camaarvos Eorrion or Saaxspeans. (Second-hand copy.) 
Wanted by Mr. Noble, Bookse ller, Inverness. 


Goven's Serutrcnaat Moncuenr 
Orriey's Hisrony or Exonavine. 2 
Cacrmsnann's OUmwincs. 
Asumote’s Banxsurne. 3 Vols. Large paper. 
Jonnocn's Jaunts. Plates by Leech. 
Disnaett’s Consosrrres or Liregnarone. 6 Vols. 8vo, 1817. 
Boans's Poems. First edition. Kilmarnock. 
Bees. Any early works on this subject. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit. Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


Nores anv Qvenres. Vol. VII. First Series. 
Wanted by Major Fishwick, Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Vols. 


Yols. Large paper. 


Unbound. 


PMotices ta Correspondents. 


Tas Gewenat Iwoex to our last volume will be issued with “ N. & Q.” 
of Saturday next, the \9th instant. 

Jayvoer. Sovercians, Double Sovereigns and Half Sovereigns were 
coined by Henry Vill. See Akerman's Numismatic Manual, p. 322. 

K. P. D. E. The pedigree of the Skinners of Thornton, co. Lincoln, is 
printed in Joseph Hunter's Sheaf of Gieanings afier Biographers of 
Milton, 8vo, 1530. 

M. M. Christopher Saxton’s Maps of England and Wales are cer- 
tainly rare, and a perfect set would probably fetch 81. or 10l. See Boka's 
Lowndes, p. 2197, and Ames's Typographical Antiquities, by Herbert, 
iii, 1649—52. 

Garysrtait. 
like a Cheshire cat,” may be found in“ N.& 
vi. 62 


me conjectural explanations of the saying. ** To grin 
“N. & Q.” Ist S. ii. 412; Vv. 402; 


Exe. The transactions between James and Cuthbert Burbadge and 
Giles Allen have been fully stated by Mr. J. P. Collier in the Memoirsof 
the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakspeare, 8vo, 1546, and in the 
Shakspeare Society Papers, vol. iv. pp. 63—70, both published by the 
Shakspeare Society. 

Dorca Custom. Mr. J. H. Reid complains that Mr. Carttar's ex- 
planation (ant®, p. 27) is taken without any acknowledgment from 
Provost Chambers’ Tom in Holiand. 

C. T. It was Margaret Roper—__ 

“ who clasped in her last trance 
Ifer murdered father's head.” 

Frrznorcrys will find an account of the correspondence respecting 
“ The Wild Men of Jesso™ in The Times of Dec. 24. 

Aarava Ooitvy will find many curious pore ulars of 
Family in our \st 8. vols. iii. iv. v. vil. and viii. 

“Nores & Queniss” is registered for transmission abroad. 

Rarm Corer or Sevens Coro py Da. Lococx's Petmonre Warens, 
“To Mr. Winnall, Bookseller, 108, High Street, Birmingham : 
been troubled with a severe cold and a difficulty of breathing, 
tightness at the chest. Your assistant prescribed me Dr. Locock's Wa- 
fers, and in a few minutes the tightness of my chest had entirely left, 
leaving only a slight cough, which left me next day. ney give in- 
stant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders 
of the breath and lungs. Price Is. i}d. per box. Sold by all Drug- 


the Tradescant 


JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for Quatrry oF Marentat, Easy 
Acriow, and Gagzar Dunasitary, will ensure universal preference. 

Retail, of every Dealer in the World; Wholesale, at the W orks, 
Graham Street, Birmingham; 9!, John Street, New York; and at 
37,.Gracechurch Street, London. 











